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HE increasing popularity of Women’s Silk 
Sailors has enabled Knox to produce a most 
wonderful variety of smart and ‘exclusive 

models for Fall. These early advance styles are now 


shown. Silk Sailors of the Knox Traditional Quality. 
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/ Youth and Fall \ 


For the Girl 


Simplicity and 
charm embodied in 
adorable little Coats, 
fresh, frilly Frocks || 
that launder beauti- __| 
fully and party 
Dresses that are | 
quite the loveliest | 
ever designed. 
Then, too, there are 
new versions of the 
Middie and plaited 
Skirts to go with it 


—also Bloomers. 
(Fourth Floor) 


5th Avenue James MeCreery g Co. 34th Street 
VA 

















For the Miss 


Beautiful Fall 
attire, infused with 
radiant loveliness of 
youth now graces 
the Misses’ Salon. 
Picturesque, yet 
practical Coats, the 
jauntiest of Suits 
and gayest of 
| Frocks are here in 
| all the lovely, rich 
| 














Autumnal shades. 
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BG. Altman & Cn. 


AUTUMN FASHIONS 


for Women, Misses and the Younger Set 
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New shipments of Gowns, Suits, Blouses, Wraps, Coats, Furs and 
Hats are constantly being received from the leading designers of 
America and Europe 


While there is a wonderful showing of rich garments for ceremonivus 
occasions of dress, the less elaborate models for first wear in town 
are also well represented 








Madison Avenue-Sifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 








TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Dress Fabrics For Early Fall Wear 


HE appeal of frocks made of these attractive fabrics is not only in their smart 
daintiness but in their sturdy practicality; they emerge from every tubbing as 


fresh and brightly colored as whén new. 


JAPANESE CREPE—Peculiarly applicable to 
Fall wear in that it never loses its distinc- 
tive texture and coloring through tubbing, 
this fabric is enjoying an extensive popularity. 
A hand loom production in thirty plain colors, 
also white and a variety of Gingham Check 
effects. 30 inches wide. 75c. per yard. 


McCUTCHEON’S ZEPHYRETTE—A most 
practical fabric for Children’s, Misses’, or 
Women’s Garments. In addition, this fabric 





with its fast colors and wonderful wearing 
qualities is unexcelled for Men’s Shirts and 
Pajamas. 32 inches wide. 85c. per yard. 


ENGLISH DRESS SATEEN—The smartest 
dress fabric of the season in plain shades and 
an interesting variety of small printed designs 
on white and tinted backgrounds. 36 inches 
wide. The plain colors are priced at $1.50 per 
yard and the printed effects at $1.25 per yard. 


Samples of any of the above fabrics 
mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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Two Greetings 


HE Federal Suffrage Amendment has been ratified by the 
necessary thirty-six states. The certificates so announcing 
are on deposit in the office of the Secretary of State and he has 
proclaimed the fact. 
Are the women of the nation then free to vote in November 
Yes, provided they meet the qualifications for voters within 
their respective states. 
[s it possible for any state to refuse its women the vote in 
November ? 
Not honorably. 
time for registration has passed or that there is no poll tax 


Some state election board may claim that the 


assessed upon women. 

Then a special session of the Legislature should be demanded 
in order that any legislation necessary may be enacted. 

every qualified woman should understand that she is a voter, 
the equal before the law of any and all voters. 

Women are no longer subjects of the nation; they are sov- 
ereigns. They possess the only legitimate tool with which to 
maintain the imstitutions of which they approve and to destroy 
those of which they do not approve. 

The vote is the emblem of your equality, women of America, 
the guarantee of your liberty. 

That vote of yours has cost millions of dollars and the lives 
of thousands of women. Money to carry on this work has usu- 
ally been given as a sacrifice, and thousands of women have gone 
without things they wanted and could have had in order that they 
might help get the vote for you. 

Women have suffered agony of soul, which you can never com- 
prehend that you and your daughters might inherit political free- 
dom. 

That vote has been costly. Prize it. 

The vote is a power, a weapon of offense and defense, a prayer. 
Use it conscientiously, intelligently, prayerfully. 

Understand what it means and what it can do for your coun- 
try. No soldier in the great suffrage army has labored and 
suffered to get a place for you. Their motive has always been 
the hope that women would aim higher than their own selfish 
ambitions; that they would serve the common good. 

The vote is won. 

Seventy-two years the battle for this privilege has waged, but 
human affairs with their eternal change move on without pause. 

Progress is calling on you to make no pause. Act. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


N the spirit in which Dr. Shaw used to draw herself up to 
her fullest height—which in inches was not so very great— 
and say with exultation in her voice, tears in her eyes, and a little 
whimsical smile on her lips at her own emotion—“ I am a voter!” 
—In that same spirit I now say to all of us, ‘ We are voters!” 
Let us be thankful she was herself a voter before her wonder- 
ful spirit passed out. 


Let us be thankful we are voters today in this world of turmoil 
and unrest. There has not been a time in our generation when 
such opportunities have been presented to the voters, such need 
for wise judgment and final intelligent action based on careful 
investigation and sober thought. 

The hard fought battle in Tennessee, coming as it did after 
easier victories and apparently widespread success, has made us 
realize anew what it has cost to win suffrage. We stopped in 
the full tide of victory, in our eager beginnings of participation 
in a partisan election, to find in operation all the world old influ-~ 
ences of ignorance and bitterness and prejudice. Into the scales 
against them, we have poured lavishly our heritage of splendid 
lives dedicated to the enfranchisement of women, our history of 
women’s achievements, our showing of women’s abilities, our 
confidence in the public’s eventual sense of right and justice. 
With all this goes the record of fifty years of splendid organiza- 
tion work on the part of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

That is our heritage as members of the League of Women 
Voters. 

We have reached the goal of voting set by the older organiza- 
tion, only to find new standards of service and citizenship estab- 
lished firmly for us by this last stage of the suffrage struggle. 
To overcome these forces of ignorance and prejudice and bitter- 
ness still potent in public life, we must bring into play education 
and spread of information on public affairs and above all friendly 
interchange of ideas and opinions between classes and widely 
separated groups. 

There is great need for an organization like ours, which urges 
that women unite, never as a separate woman’s party, but as a 
group of new voters, who because of their previous experience 
and interest have a definite contribution to make to society. 

In urging our members to join the political party of their choice, 
we also urge men to take into all parties the women’s point of 
view—a woman’s specialized knowledge and sympathy—above 
all keen remembrance of the wonderful history of the suffrage 
struggle. : 

Let us in grateful recognition of what we owe to those women 
who have made today possible, dedicate ourselves anew to the 
service of women and through them of humanity, let us take 
our full share of responsibility. 

Let us take the hard work with the pleasant—take our places 
in the ranks, keep our serenity unruffled under criticism, our 
interest keen, and our determination firm to give our very best 
as individuals and as an organization to the government of 
society. Maup Woop Park, 

HIS is the Woman Citizen’s annual Educational Number. 

The great call to education for service comes now to all 
American women. From now on facilities for such an education 
will be a large part of the work of this magazine. 
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The Odyssey of the Federal Suffrage Amendment 


HE thirty-sixth 
ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment ensur- 
ing enfranchisement 
to all the women of 
the United States 
passed the Tennes- 
see Senate on Fri- 
day, August 13th, 
by a vote of 25 to 
4. It passed the 
House by a vote of 
49 to 47 on Wednes- 
day, the 18th, 
Speaker Walker 
changing his vote 
from the anti to the 
pro side in order to 
hold back the ratifi- 
cation resolution 
and give the antis 
the power to recon- 
sider. This gave 
the resolution a vote 
of 50 to 46, the con- 
stitutional majority 
needed. 

Power to recon- 
sider was held by 
the _anti-suffrage 
forces until Satur- 
day, the 21st. 

Thirty-seven anti- 
ratification legisla- 
tors had run away 
to Decatur, Ala- 
bama, in order to 


Text of the Proclamation Signed by Secretary Colby Certify- 
ing Ratification of 19th Amendment 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 26.—Following is 
W the proclamation certifying the ratifica- 
tion of the Suffrage Amendment, signed by 
Secretary of State Colby today: 

Bainbridge Colby, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: 

Know ye, That the Congress of the United 
States at the first session, sixty-sixth Congress 
begun at Washington on the nineteenth day of 
May in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteen, passed a resolution as follows: 

To wit: 

Joint resolution. 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
extending the right of suffrage to women. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), that the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States. 

ARTICLE. 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. 

“Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 


break the quorum in the Legislature and defeat ratification. 
Friends of suffrage brought up a motion to reconsider on the 
21st in order to get it out of the way. The motion was defeated, 
as was expected, and a motion to send the ratification back to the 
Senate was immediately passed. 

This completed ratification by the two houses of the Legisla- 


ture. 


Immediately anti-ratificationists got out through the Court of 
Chancery a writ of temporary injunction served on the Gov- 
ernor, speaker and legislators to restrain them from certifying 
the ratification. The Supreme Court, however, on the 23rd, issued 
a writ of certiorari et supersedeas enabling the Governor and 


state officials to act. 


At 10.07 on the morning of the 24th the Governor signed the 
ratification resolution. It was mailed on the same day to Wash- 
ington, where Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby, received it 
on the morning of the 26th. 


Secretary Colby Describes the Signing 
6¢ HE package containing the certified record of the action 
of the Legislature of the State of Tennessee,” said Mr. 
Colby, “came in on a train which reached Washington some 
time during the early morning hours. I was awakened by Charles 
L. Cooke of the State Department at about a quarter to 4 o’clock 
this mornifig, who said that the packet from the Governor of 


And further, that it appears from official 
documents on file in the Department of State 
that the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed as aforesaid has been 
ratified by the Legislatures of the States of 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Washington, West 


Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


Illinois, 


Texas, 


And, further, that the States whose Legisla- 
tures have so ratified the said proposed amend- 
ment, constitute three-fourths of the whole 
number of States in the United States. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Bain- 
bridge Colby, Secretary of State of the United 
States, by virtue and in pursuance of Section 
205 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, do hereby certify that the amendment 
aforesaid has become valid to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Depart- 
ment of State to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 26th 
day of August, in the year of Our Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty. 

BAINBRIDGE COLBY. 


Tennessee had _ar- 


rived. 

’“He brought it to 
me in about ten 
minutes. There 
were some legal 
matters connected 
with the ratification 
that I wished to 


have examined by 
the chief law officer 
of the State Depart- 
ment, so I sent the 
papers to | K, 
Nielsen, the <olici- 
tor of the State De- 
partment, with in- 
structions to bring 





the papers to me at | 


my home at 8 
o’clock this 
ing. 

“T had received a 
large number of 
messages asking me 
to act on the amend- 
ment with insistent 
promptitude. Fear 
was strong in some 
minds that the 
‘antis’ would effect 
some sort of injunc- 
tion from the courts 
to interfere with my 
proclamation of the 
completion of the 
act of ratification. 
While it was not my 


opinion that it would be becoming for me to resort to undue 
eagerness to avoid an opportunity for judicial interference, | 
saw no reason whatever why I should conspicuously loiter.” 

“ Then,” the Secretary continued, “that about concludes the 


odyssey of the morning’s proceedings.” 


“You remember,” he continued, “the simple way in which 
the late Admiral Dewey went about the opening of his battle 
at Manila Bay, how he waited until morning to enter Manila 
Bay, went up on deck, wiped the egg stains of breakfast from 
his moustache, observed the disposition of the enemy’s ships 
and of his own, which had crossed the mines during the night, 
and then taking out a cigar, turned to one of his captains and 
said: ‘When you are ready, you may fire, Gridley.’ So I turn 
to the women of America and say: ‘ You may now fire when 
you are ready. You have been enfranchised.’ ” 


X-PRESIDENT WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT has re- 
cently clarified the action of the Tennessee House in its 


vote of reconsideration. 


After giving the sequence of events as 


here stated, he proceeded with an explanation of its significance 


in the Public Ledger, as follows: 


“The question of reconsideration and of certificate is merely 


a matter of rules. By a viva voce vote the House directed the | 


officers of the House to certify to the Senate that the House had 


passed the resolution. 


The record does not disclose whether 
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' at this vote a quorum was present or not. The presumption is 


that it was. 

“Even if in so doing the House was breaking its own rules 
as to reconsideration and a certificate, it does not destroy the 
validity of the certificate. Those who attack the record cannot 
deny the truth of the certificate that the resolution did pass the 
House and the Senate with constitutional quorums and consti- 
tutional majorities. Their complaint is that after a constitutional 
passage resolution, there being a motion to reconsider and the 
rules of the House requiring a vote on it before its passage could 
be certified to the Senate, no valid vote was had on its recon- 
sideration. 

“But these are merely rules of procedure that the House may 
suspend or ignore without violating any constitutional duty or 
limitation. Moreover, the certificate of the officers appointed 
by law to make such certificates, especially the Governor and the 
presiding officers of the two houses, is likely to be given con- 
clusive weight by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“Thirty-six legislators went out of the state to avoid being 
brought into the House to make a quorum for the vote on recon- 
sideration. This was a disgraceful and an anarchical method of 
opposing legitimate action by a minority of a legislative body. 

“Every presumption and intendment which can be safely in- 
dulged should be used to defeat such a conspiracy. The curious 
| provision that a quorum must be two-thirds of all the members 
of a house, although a majority may pass a bill, lends itself to 
such abuse. The history of the state shows that unscrupulous 
minorities of both parties have done just what these anti-suffra- 
gists have done. It should be a flaming lesson as to the de- 
moralizing effect, as a precedent, of every flagrant defiance of 
lawful authority and every refusal to ‘play the game’ of gov- 
ernment according to rule. 

“The legislative refugees in Decatur, Ala., are poor losers. In 
| their desperation they are willing by a scaly trick to involve the 
| whole country in the throes of the dangerous uncertainty as to 
the result of a Presidential election. Fortunately, they are likely 
to be entirely blocked in their scheme.” 





_ 


Y official statement from the State Department in Washing- 

ton to Miss Caroline I. Reilly, headquarters secretary of the 
National League of Women Voters, assurance of the legality of 
the women’s vote is established. The statement given out by 
Miss Reilly is that the “ Secretary of State’s proclamation com- 
pleted the ratification, and that no further notification is neces- 
sary. All the women of all the States have now the right to 
proceed with their registration. If any objection is raised by 
any officials in the states, the women should telegraph direct to 
the State Department at Washington and receive official assur- 
ance.” 

Further help to doubting Thomases is given in the statements 
of two great authorities. Said Ex-President Taft: 

“It follows from this authoritative construction of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment that the Nineteenth Amendment as passed 
does not need any affirmative action by the states to give women 
the right to vote at once. It is self-executing. It by its own 
force amends every election law of every state so as to include 
lin the state electorate women as well as men, where only men 
were given the right to vote before.” 

Judge Hughes says: 

“To say that any state legislation thereafter adopted would 
prevent this result, or that any state legislation would be neces- 
sary to accomplish this result, would be to make the operation of 
the ratified amendment dependent upon state action, and thus to 
deny the inherent power which that amendment as a part of the 
supreme law of the land will have.” 





‘“Government by Injunction ” 
te high-handed tactics of the anti-suffrage minority in the 

Tennessee Legislature have given the women of the United 
States an object lesson on “ government by injunction.” 

When anyone is doing something or is about to do something 
of which a judge disapproves, that judge can issue an “ injunc- 
tion” forbidding him to do it. If he persists in doing it, he 
becomes liable to punishment, not for the action itself, but for 
contempt of court. 

A judge who claims to have been treated with contempt is the 
sole arbiter in his own case. The person who is charged with 
contempt of court has no recourse to a jury. 

This power of injunction is obviously open to great abuse. 
It has its legitimate place. Theoretically it is supposed to be 
used only when some action of doubtful legality is likely to cause 
irreparable damage to property unless it is stopped at once, and 
then it is used to block such action temporarily until it can be 
determined whether the dispute is legal or illegal. 

For instance, suppose there is a row of fine shade trees on 
the boundary between two men’s yards. The exact boundary 
line is in dispute, and each man claims that the trees belong to 
him. One man starts to cut them down. The other man could 
go to the law to prove that the ground on which the trees stand 
is his, but before the suit could be decided the trees would be 
cut down and the damage would be irreparable. Under the cir- 
cumstances he would get an injunction forbidding his neighbor 
to proceed with the cutting down of the trees until the question 
of ownership could be decided. This would be quite right and 
proper. But the irresponsible power given to judges to punish 
alleged contempt of court has tempted many judges to stretch 
their right to issue injunctions far beyond the original privilege. 

Several years ago the papers reported the case of a judge 
who was induced by a jealous husband to issue an injunction 
forbidding the man of whom he was jealous to come anywhere 
within sight of his wife. Of course, no judge would have issued 
such an injunction in behalf of a jealous wife. 

3ut the most frequent complaint of the abuse of the power 
of injunction has been in connection with the labor disputes. 
In Chicago a judge issued a sweeping injunction against some 
young girls who had gone on strike to remedy intolerable condi- 
tions, forbidding them to state their side of the case in the news- 
papers or even to tell people by word of mouth about the hard- 
ships they had been forced to undergo. Again and again when 
strikers have taken some action which they regarded as perfectly 
legal a judge has issued an injunction forbidding them and they 
have been punished not for the action itself, but for contempt 
of court, and again and again the action which the strikers wanted 
to take and from which they were enjoined later has been pro- 
nounced by the courts to be legal but only after it was too late. 
The strike meanwhile had been broken and broken owing to a 
judge having arbitrarily forbidden the workers to do what they 
had a legal right to do. Often the injunction has been invoked 
for the express purpose of depriving working people of a trial 
by jury to decide whether they were guilty of technical wrong- 
doing in alleged contempt of court. When this happens in cases 
involving many thousands of men and women, and when their 
daily bread and butter hangs upon the issue it is naturally a 
potent cause of “ unrest.” 

When an insignificant judge in Tennessee seeks to over-rule 
the Governor, a majority of the State Legislature and even the 
Secretary of State of the United States by the use of the injunc- 
tion, the suffragists are filled with indignation and disgust. 

It will enable them to understand how millions of working 
people feel on the subject of “ government by injunction.” 

A. $. 2B. 
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Out of Subjection Into Freedom 


By Marjorie Shuler 


HE Tennessee -ratification is cert:fied. The proclamation 

has been issued at Washington. The women of the United 

States at this minute have the right to vote. And by a coup de 

grace on the part of Alfred H. Roberts, governor of the state of 

Tennessee, for which the women of the nation should ever be 
grateful. 

For by one smashing blow, a blow directed with the aid of 
the highest court in Tennessee, Governor Roberts defeated the 
plan of the anti-suffragists to keep the Tennessee ratification in 
the state courts until November and thus prevent the women of 
the nation from voting in this presidential election. 

When on August 21st Judge Langford of the Chancery Court 
granted an injunction against Governor Robert’s certifying to 
the Tennessee ratification, there were few persons in the state 
who did not realize that the injunction had no foundation in law. 
The state law expressly states that the governor may not be 
enjoined from performing any of his duties and the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee has upheld this opinion in several recorded 
cases. There were those who urged the Governor to disregard 
the injunction and forward the certificate at once. 

But Governor Roberts as a former judge has a high personal 
regard for the law and the suffragists themselves, regardless of 
the lawless tactics of the opposition, the strike of anti members 
of the legislature, the attempt of the antis to prostitute the law 
to delay the proclamation of ratification, were as eager as the 
Governor to perform their part legally. 














The Suffrage Map Early in August, 1920 a 


So the antis apparently had the field from August 21st to 
August 24th and they busied themselves arranging a speaking 
schedule through the state by which to inflame the mind of the 
public and gain sentiment for their side of the case. 

Meanwhile the leading lawyers of Tennessee, whose service 
have been freely given to the suffragists throughout the campaign, 
offered themselves again to defend the suit. Attorney General 
Frank Thompson disappeared. All of the assistant attorney 
generals disappeared. The hearing on the injunction against the 
Governor, the secretary of state of Tennessee, the speakers of 
the two houses arf the clerks of the two houses was set for Sep- 
tember 6th. 

Everything looked very black for the suffragists and as rosy 
as their own red roses for the antis. 

Then from his hiding place there emerged the state attorney 
general with his plea in hand, a plea which was heard by Judge 
Lansden, chief justice of the supreme court, on Monday evening, 
August 23rd. The plea was granted and there was issued a writ 
of certiorari et supersedeas, which had the effect of dissolving 
the injunction of the lower court. Even then the Governor 
waited for a seemly hour to act and on Tuesday morning, August 
24th, at seventeen minutes past ten o’clock, in the presence of 
interested suffragists he signed the certification and sent it im- 
mediately by mail to Secretary of State Colby at Washington. 

Directly Mrs. Catt, without whose guidance during the weeks 
before the session was called and during the actual fight itself, 
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victory never could have been won, started for New York. With 
her were Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice chairman of the na- 
tional Republican executive committee, and Miss Charl Wil- 
liams, vice chairman of the national Democratic committee, 
whose loyal devoted service were important factors in gaining 
ratification, Miss Williams having served as chairman of the 
steering committee on which were united the various groups of 
Tennesseeans working for victory. The fourth member of the 
party was Miss Marjorie Shuler, who had been director of the 


publicity campaign. 


- gee last person to bid them farewell on the evening of the 
24th at Nashville was Mrs. Guilford Dudley, third vice 
president of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, who had been an indefatigable worker for ratification, and 
at Chattanooga they spent four hours with Mrs. George Fort 
Milton, president of the Tennessee League of Women Voters, the 
organization which started the campaign and which, with Mrs. 
John M. Kenney as chairman, was the first to open headquar- 
ters in Nashville. Mrs. Leslie Warner acted as chairman of the 
committee appointed by Governor Roberts in his great desire to 
do all in his power for success, and Mrs. James S. Beasley acted 
as chairman of Republican Women’s Committee for ratification. 

The party arrived in Washington on Friday morning, August 
27th, a few hours after the receiving of the certificate by Secre- 
tary Colby. There had been some talk of a ceremony at the 
time of the signing, but with the threat of an injunction against 
the federal secretary of state and the certificate in hand Secre- 
tary Colby decided upon immediate action, a decision in which 
Mrs. Catt, on behalf of the National Association, heartily con- 
curred. The proclamation was therefore signed and issued 
early on Friday morning, beginning the day of glorification. Mrs. 


This is What Tennessee Did to the Suffrage Map 











Catt and Mrs. Helen Gardener, fifth vice president of the Na- 
tional Association, who had made the plans for the reception 
of the party in Washington, together with Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, chairman of the national League of Women Voters, who 
had been chairman of the committee which secured the passage 
of the amendment by Congress, were received by Secretary Colby 
and heard him read his proclamation. 

Then Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Gardener were received by Presi- 
dent Wilson, the first time that suffragists have been thus .hon- 
ored since the illness of the President. 

In the evening came the big mass meeting, an outpouring of 
thanksgiving which was part of the great miracle; for Poli’s 
Theater was packed from the topmost gallery to the lines of 
standees on the floor, an audience assembled on thirty-six hours- 
notice. 

Like a row of graduates with great bunches of roses in their 
arms and against a beautiful background of flags and flowers, 
sat those who had come from the battlefield of Tennessee and 
heard the call to service for the women of the nation from Sec- 
retary Colby. “Let party serve you but not dominate you. Do 
not let party feeling cast a film before your eyes. Be loyal to 
public sentiment. Vote your convictions. Be good Americans, 
keep open and unbiased minds.” 

“T confidently believe,” said the Secretary, “that every salu- 
tary, forward and upward force in our public life will receive 
fresh vigor and reinforcement from the enfranchisement of the 
To the leaders of this great movement I 
To every one, from the 


women of America. 
tender my sincere congratulations. 
President, who uttered the call to duty, whenever the cause 
seemed to falter, to the humblest worker in this great reform, 
the praise not only of this generation but of posterity will be 


freely given.” 
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Bringing the Victors Home 


Ws 


MRS. CATT GREETING NEW YORK WOMEN ON HER RETURN FROM 
TENNESSEE. 


HERE is an old book called “ The Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth.” Now in old days a “ progress ” was the stately 
march of royalty from one place to another. 

And so when Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Upton and Miss Williams 
and Miss Marjorie Shuler and those who had been with them in 
the hard fight, swept up from Nashville, Tennessee, to national 
suffrage headquarters at New York by way of Washington and 
the national readquarters of the League of Women Voters, they 
performed a “ progress” with enough royal trappings to grace a 
sovereign. 

Stories of the pause in Washington, where the President of 
the United States was thanked in person, and where hundreds of 
people turned out to greet Mrs. Catt and her party, are told in 
two other pages in this magazine. The success of Washington’s 
fine demonstration belongs in large part, says Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, to the marvellous executive ability of the resident group 
at the League of Women Voters, led by Miss Caroline I. Reilly, 
Executive Secretary. What they did in thirty-six hours would 
fill pages. 

But what happened in New York when Mrs. Catt came home, 
belongs to everybody from the Governor of the State through the 
police force and the Old Guard of suffragists and hundreds more 
to the manager of the building where the offices of the “ Na- 
tional” are stationed. 

Mrs. John Blair began it. In fact, she staged the scene of 
Mrs. Catt’s homecoming as much as one person can stage a scene 
into which all the actors are bursting spontaneously and from 
which nothing but the police could keep them. 

Mrs. Norman deR. Whitehouse, away off in Newport, Rhode 
Island, helped, too. She was sending a telepathic thought back 
to New York, where it met Mrs. Blair’s plans in full swing. 
Mrs. Whitehouse’s letter to Miss Rose Young the Woman Citi- 








zen’s editor-in-chief, said what was in the hearts of thousands of 
women on the day of victory: 

“ How glad I feel and how I wish Susan B. Anthony and dear 
Dr. Shaw could know it, and here on earth I keep thinking of 
Mrs. Catt and all she has done for this great moment. How many 
women when they vote next November will stop to give a thought 
to her and the rest, dead and alive, who have worked and suf- 
fered? 

“I wish we could have some public demonstration in honor of 
Mrs. Catt. Can’t we? Just to remind women what we owe to 
her.” 

And there was such a demonstration—so public that the world 
participated, yet so intimate and tender that it seemed a glad 
home-coming of friends, only the friends happened to represent 
a few millions of people. 


LFRED E. SMITH, Governor of New York state, went in 

person to the Pennsylvania Station to greet Mrs. Catt—no 
perfunctory performance on his part, either, for he stood on the 
corner of 31st Street and Seventh Avenue with no visible impa- 
tience for one hour waiting for a much delayed train. 

When Mrs. Catt drove out from the station, the Governor was 
the first to step forward. “ Mrs. Catt,” said he, “I am here on 
behalf of the people of the state of New York to convey con- 
gratulations to you for your great victory for the motherhood of 
America.” 

Mrs. Catt, remembering that New York was one of the 
first ratifying states, its Legislature generously called into scs- 
sion by Governor Smith in order that the example of the Empire 
State might stimulate swift enactment of the Amendment, re- 
minded Governor Smith that his own assistance had hastened 
the triumph. 

Then Mrs. Blair stepped forward with the biggest suffrage 
bouquet ever seen. It was made of blue delphinium and yellow 
chrysanthemums which Thorley had been at great pains to match 
exactly with the suffrage colors, and it was tied with a yellow 
ribbon on which the Tiffany studios had painted in blue: “To 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt from the enfranchised women of the 
United States.” A bouquet from 27,000,000 women! 

And all this time the 71st Regiment Band was playing “ Lo, 
the Conquering Hero Comes,” except when everyone stood at 
attention to hear the national anthem. 

Then an “army with banners ” swept up from the side streets, 
the “ Old Guard ” of women who had fought and won the great 
Empire State victory—the “Big Bertha,’,of state-by-state vic- 
tories. Mrs. Frederick Edey, standard bearer for a dozen pa- 
rades, was carrying the “ National’s ” own banner; Mrs. Thomas 
Wells New York state’s white and gold victory pennant. Mrs. 
Edward Dreier was also banner bearer. 


O quote from a correspondent of a New York evening paper, 
who caught admirably the spirit of the occasion: 

“Banners waved. Brass bands blared. Women split their 
gloves in noisy tribute. Men removed their hats, as much in re- 
spect to the glowing yellow flag of suffrage as to the Stars and 
Stripes, which gave it glorious setting. 

“Once upon a time, and not so long ago, there would have 
been sneers and ribaldry and facetious remarks. Yesterday there 
was admiration plus applause. No thing in the world is so ap- 
proved or appreciated as Victory. 

“ A small squad of suffrage workers led the march of triumph. 
Their step was steady. Their cheeks were flushed with excite- 
ment. Their heads were high. 
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“ Carrie Chapman Catt, destined to go down to posterity as the 
woman who delivered millions of women from subjectry to citi- 
zenry, rode in an automobile behind the stalwart leaders. There 
was nothing of the dominant sex about her. The tired lines 
etched deep in her face were belied by the shine in her dark blue 
eyes. 

“ She wore a smart gown of black taffeta, with a small white 
lace collar and a becoming black hat, wreathed in pastel roses. 
On her knees rested a great sheaf of yellow chrysanthemums. 

“If any heckler among the men folk crashed the side lines in 
expectation of seeing a straggling army of collar and tie females 
he must have suffered bitter disappointment. 

“The marchers wore as many feathers and frills as would 
frequenters of any society bazaar. Perhaps the doubter caught 
a glimpse of that grandmother with the mourning veil caught 
back from her snow white hair, or of the nifty little ‘ flapper’ 
with the serious expression in her brown eyes and the happy 
smile, in place of the drug store dowry of her pleasure-seeking 
sisters. Or maybe he stood at attention as Mrs. George Wheelock 
carried the flag of the Legion of Honor, with an escort of sailor 
and marine in the midst of the parade.” 

Then along came Connecticut women proclaiming “ Tennessee 
men have given Freedom to Connecticut Women ”—an impres- 
sive statement. 

Said Miss Katharine Ludington, president of the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association and Regional Director of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters: 


66 HIS is a day of mixed feelings for Connecticut women, 
rejoicing, of course, predominating, but it will be hard 
to forget that our own state did nothing toward our enfran- 
chisement, the school vote, given 25 years ago, being the only 
measure of suffrage ever extended by Connecticut to its women. 
“ Connecticut would have set the women of the country free 
by becoming the 36th state to ratify the amendment, instead it 
appears to be still an open question whether we will get a special 
session in time to clarify our position as voters and provide the 
necessary facilities for handling the large influx of new voters. 
We believe that the Governor will do this and that his delay 
merely means that he has waited to receive official notification 
from Secretary Colby. But there is no question that among the 
women who are present at this great celebration, Connecticut 
women stand in a peculiar position. No women have worked 
harder than we. No women have received less.” 


NTO the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria women swept 

like a wave. They flowed in like a tide until there were no 
more seats, until there was no longer any standing room—unless 
the police and the fire laws were set aside. 

The meeting at the Waldorf was presided over by Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay, vice-president of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and leader of the city League of Women 
Voters. 

The speakers were Miss Charl Williams of Tennessee, vice- 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee; Mrs. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the New York State League of Women 
Voters; Miss Marjorie Shuler, who had been Mrs. Catt’s right 
hand in Tennessee, throughout the hard weeks of the strenuous 
campaign; Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of Ohio, vice-chairman 
of the National Executive Committee of the Republican party, 
and Mrs. Catt. 


N A ISS CHARL WILLIAMS, who led the fighting along the 
i line in Tennessee, said: “I am happy mine should be the 
state to turn the balance. It was the solid South, a Democratic 
state, that finally brought enfranchisement to women. I wish I 





THE OLD GUARD BRINGING HOME THE CHIEF. 


could draw a picture for you, our leaders trudging up and down 
the steps of the state Capitol in the terrific August heat, forget- 
ting everything but the struggle. For weeks I have haunted 
hotel lobbies until two and three o'clock in the morning. During 
the three final nights 1 did not go to sleep at all. And I can’t 
sleep now for remembering that we have won.” 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, one of the wittiest of suffrage 
speakers and one of the Tennessee veterans, said: “ The opposi- 
tion down in Tennessee accused me of being an Amazon. I did 
not know what an Amazon was, so | looked it up, and I like it. 
1 found an Amazon was a tall, strong, lithe woman who can put 
up a winning fight. Also I learned she is thin. If I am ever 
written down in history I wish to be listed as an Amazon. Far 
be it from a Republican to boast, but I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning that of the fifteen Republican members of the Tennessee 
Senate every one voted on every roll call and every vote was the 
right vote.” 

“And right here I want to publicly give credit to those stal- 
wart mountaineer Republicans of the Tennessee Legislature who 
stood pat on suffrage from start to finish and who made suffrage 
possible. Had it not been for their faithfulness and their devo- 
tion to what they believed was right suffrage would never have 
won out in Tennessee.” 

In her speech at the New York meeting Miss Marjorie Shuler 
acclaimed forty-nine men as holders of the trenches in Ten- 
nessee. They held through the most terrific onslaught ever suf- 
fered by any soldier who has gone forth to fight for a principle. 
“T wish,” said she, “I could carry you back to the dramatic mo- 
ment when the Senate vote stood 48 to 48, and the brilliant young 
statesman, Banks Turner, hurled from trembling lips the magic 
word that won the drive. And through all that seething after- 
math of threats, of pleas from the friend he holds dearest on 
earth, of promises and protestations, be it said to the everlasting 
glory of Banks Turner, of Tennessee, that he stood firm.” * 

Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, chairman of the New York State 
League of Women Voters, gave an address of pride and wel- 
come. She said: “In the name of the women of New 
York state and of the nation I bring to Mrs. Catt, our beloved 
leader, gratitude and homage based on deepest affection. We are 
proud to have served her and to have served with her. Twice in 
a comparatively short while it has been my good fortune to feel 
that surge of splendid victory, that exultation which carries us 
to the mountain tops. The first time was on Armistice Day. The 
second time was when a reporter called me up and told me suf- 

(Continued on page 374) 





* Two previous issues of the Woman Citizen carry a continuous account of the 
Tennessee campaign as Miss Shuler saw it. A third chapter in today’s issue 
concludes the story. 
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The Book of Their Appreciation 





N the afternoon of 
August 26, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, 


President Wilson to the Women 


chisement of women.” 
A copy of the Presi- 
dent’s speech is included 


head of the National . in the back of the book. 
American Woman’s Suf- of America The “ Appreciation” 
frage Association, and eens : _ written by Rose Young, 
es Mike man Will you take the opportunity to say to my fellow citizens Chahine of Pillicie 
diner, vice-president of that I deem it one of the greatest honors of my life that this great rane hie Mutant Wen ol 
that “dieeliaen ae event, the ratification of this amendment, should have occurred Satie Pee * 
? . . = . ; » . ’ 
mies ak: -the Whithe during the period of my administration. Gand te ettey tenes 


House by President and 
Mrs. Wilson. 

Mrs. Catt and Mrs. 
Gardiner presented to the 
President a memorial of 
appreciation: in the form 





“* Please say also that nothing has given me more pleasure 
than the privilege that has been mine to do what I could to 
advance the cause of ratification, and to hasten the day when In 
the womanhood of America would be recognized by the nation 
on the equal footing of citizenship that it deserves. 


of the National Board. A 
copy of it is here given. 


addition suffrige 
a leaders from each state 
have written apprecia- 


tions of their own. These 








of a bound volume, a 
page coming from each 
state Association, acknowledging the work he did for suffrage. 

This is a rare book, but a single copy of which exists, and 
is in appreciation of the signal services performed by President 
Wilson to the suffrage cause. It is the book of thanks of suf- 
frage workers. 

The Committee into whose hands the preparation of the book 
was given, was composed of Mrs. Stanley McCormick of Bos- 
ton, first vice-president of the National American Woman suf- 
frage Association, and Miss Esther G. Ogden, president of the 
National Woman Suffrage Publishing Company. The Commit- 
tee was appointed by the officers of the National suffrage asso- 
ciation, and Miss Ogden in an interview has just described this 
unique volume. “It is,” said she, “a work of art, and of genuine 
skilled craftsmanship. Every part of it is made by hand. Even 


vary in form, some being 


some telegrains. 


f 


letters, 
Maryland offers a poem, a few lines of which are quoted: 
“He holds the banner high, and pleads that all 
Shall aid by voice and vote to see 
Our young Republic truly noble, free.” 

In the New Jersey women’s tribute they take pride in clain 
ing Mr. Wilson as a fellow citizen. 

Other states are quoted here as representing the extreme limits 
of the compass: 

“ Suffragists of Maine thank you for your abiding aid,” says 
the extreme Northeast. “ All women are beholden to you, jor 
even the opposed and indifferent are benefited by the the juster 
laws and improved economic conditions which result from suf- 
frage agitation.” 

This from Alabama: “ We wish to thank you, Mr. President, 


~ 
' 





the paper is handwrought. 
The cover is of hand-tooled 
brown calf, with Mr. Wil- 
son’s monogram, specially de- 
signed for the book, worked 
out in gold. There is nothing 
else on the cover, which was 
made by the Eugene Lewis 
Company. The Marchbanks 
Press printed the book, all 
type being handset. There is 
not a stick of linotype work 
in the book. Goudy type is 
used throughout with illumi- 
nated head pieces at the top 
of each state’s page. These 
are done in blue and gold, 
colors of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and the various states 
follow each other alphabeti- 
cally. The headpiece of the 
Kentucky women’s page is a 
cut of Lincoln’s birthplace. 
“The book is presented in 
especial recognition of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s speech before 
Congress on September 3oth, 
1918, he being the only Presi- 
dent of the United States 
who, while in office, worked 
personally for the enfran- 





In Appreciation 


Mr. President: 


rp 1916 you told the members of the National American Woman Suf- 

frage Association at their Convention that you too had caughi the 
suffrage contagion. You had come to fight with us, you said. From 
that day to this, through crisis after crisis in the suffrage struggle, you 
have proved yourself an able and fearless ally, a wise and effective 
coadjutor. 

Again and again you have used in behalf of the suffrage cause those 
great gifts that preeminently qualify you to interpret and clarify and 
bring within grasp of the ordinary mind the Truths of Democracy. 

To every part of the country your voice has penetrated with its 
advocacy of ‘the suffrage evangel. In every part of the country there has 
been a reaction of far-reaching benefit to the suffrage cause, and every- 
where the hearts of the women of the country have been stirred to 
profound gratitude. 

It has been the privilege of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association to assemble, through its State branches, a representative 
testimonial that will, we trust, indicate the strength and extent of this 
feeling, and we hand you this Book of Tribute, Mr. President, in the hope 
that it may serve to make articulate our deep and abiding appreciation of 
your inestimable service to the suffrage cause. 


Carrie Chapman Catt, President, 

Katherine McCormick, First Vice President, 
Mary Garrett Hay, Second Vice President, 
Anne Dallas Dudley, Third Vice President, 
Gertrude Foster Brown, Fourth Vice President, 
Helen Gardener, Fifth Vice President, 

Emma Winner Rogers, Treasurer, 

Nettie Rogers Shuler, Corresponding Secretary, 
Justina Leavitt Wilson, Recording Secretary, 
Jane M. Brooks, Director, 

Edna Fischel Gellhorn, Director, 

Ethel Gist Cantrill, Director, 

Marie Stuart Edwards, Director, 

Jessie J. Hooper, Director, 

Henrietta Livermore, Director, 

Esther G. Ogden, Director, 

Florence L. Piersol, Director, 

Maud Wood Park, Chairman, Congressional Committee, 
Rose Young, Director of Publicity. 


in the name of the women of 
Alabama. It does not lie in 
our power fully to express 
our appreciation of your 
splendid words. To 
minds, they constitute a su- 
preme appeal for freedom 
and justice; an appeal which 
deserves to rank and will 
rank in history with the 
Magna Charta, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the 
Gettysburg Speech, and all 
the other great pronounce- 
ments of liberty.” 

And from Utah: 

“This discrimination 
against women appealed to 
your keen sense of justice, 
and in spite of taunts of foes 
and so-called friends you 
courageously asked the Sen- 
ate of the United States not 
to allow the oldest democ- 
racy in the world to lag be- 
hind the older countries in 
enfranchisement of women.” 

The messages are signed 
by women of all parties 
They express the gratitude 
of women as women irre- 
spective of partisan Hines. 


our 
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‘‘Leadership Power in Motion Pictures” 


A FEW years ago in Boston, a young man busy with editorial 
work on that great publication for young people, Youth's 
Companion, saw very clearly that the thing which worked to 
advantage and had been thoroughly tested out, was the thing to 
have reported for others to imitate and follow. Accordingly, he 
journeyed around the country in behalf of his publication, seek- 
ing information about the notable things that had been done suc- 
cessfully by individuals, made tests himself in order to prove 
the facts, and then got these individuals to write stories about 
their achievements for his paper. 

Possibly it was the result of his practical demonstration of the 
educational value of things done rather than things merely talked 
about that gave him the inspiration for fetching motion pictures 
into his arsenal of effective weapons for overcoming ignorance, 
indifference, and social inertia. At any rate, he began to develop 
the idea of selecting from motion pictures then in existence, the 
best things for social education, and combining them into pro- 


grams for the use of special 


HIS information is particularly valuable to new women 
voters who may not yet have any great technical knowledge 

of the fundamental problems underlying reform in housing, al- 
though they are undoubtedly representative of the largest prop- 
erty holding group in the world. It is well known amongst econ- 
omists that women have now come into possession of over fifty 
per cent of the property of the world and especially of real es- 
tate, because of their numerical preponderance over men as well 
as their longer average lease of life and their greater caution in 
holding and administering property. However this may have 
come about and whatever reasons for its continuing, nevertheless, 
it is true that the responsibility for improvement in canditions 
of living, so far as property ownership is concerned, must be 
placed pretty squarely upon the shoulders of women. Reforms 
in this matter must also be brought vigorously to the attention of 
women voters. How to do this is a great problem because of the 
technical questions involved and the fact that the majority of 
women do not care. par- 


ticularly to go into long dis- 





groups, and a result of this 
illuminated beginning grew 
the Community Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau which finally did 
the war work for the Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors and 
practically all the Allies. And 
Warren Dunham Foster, the 
who conceived 





young man 
the idea, is its President and 
has been from the beginning. 

The Community Motion 
Picture Bureau with a far- 
flung organization ready to 
institute selected motion pic- 
ture programs on all the five 
continents and the _ island 
countries of the world, has 
found that it cannot depend 
wholly upon films already in 
existence but must make its 
own records of achievements 
by which civilization makes 
headway. Only in this manner can it faithfully report suc- 
cesses whereby civilized people entrench themselves in evolu- 
tionary progress. To be specific, take the housing question. 
Community Productions, Inc., has made eight reels cover- 
ing the housing question pretty thoroughly. These now com- 
prise the best and most complete evidence of modern practical 
housing in the world. Among Warren Dunham Foster’s particu- 
lar interests during his editorial service in Boston was the im- 
provement of housing, and he was appointed by Governor Foss 
to be one of the first commissioners of the new Homestead Com- 
mission organized in Massachusetts under a special act of the 
Legislature and continued by Governor McCall in that position 
until the new Homestead Commission had done some very im- 
portant pioneer work, especially in making a report on housing 
conditions all over the world. It was easy, accordingly, for the 
President of the Community Motion Picture Bureau to see that 
where pamphlet reports might not be read, motion pictures attrac- 
tively arranged would reach thousands of people in every part 
of the country and could be shown over and over again in the 
same locality until many groups with political power could be 
given adequate information on housing questions which they 
would not be apt to acquire in any other way. 





WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER 


President Community Motion Picture Bureau, 46 West 24th Street, N. 


cussions of technical ques- 


tions. The motion pictures, 
however, show multiple fam- 
ily housing to replace the 
slums and in such an attrac- 
tive fashion, with a sufficient 
amount of titling to show the 
economic successes of this 
kind of housing, as to enable 
every woman and even mixed 
voters 


few 


audiences of ordinary 
to understand within a 
minutes’ time what it would 
take a speaker of great abil- 
ity an hour to prove without 
the help of motion pictures. 
The Community Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau has also pro- 
duced a film of the so-called 
single-family type of housing 
as illustrated in the develop- 
ment of large areas in the sub- 


Y. City. 


urbs of our cities and particularly under the expert direction of 
leading architects who built the war villages. The Bureau has also 
produced pictures of English garden cities including Letchworth, 
Port Sunlight and Bourneville, with much data as to the reasons 
for the successes of this type of development. Particularly is the 
fact brought out that in the English garden cities, the death and 
sickness rate is low, reaching, in Letchworth, the almost unpre- 
cedented minimum of 4.8 per thousand. Added to these reels are 
two taken by the Bureau’s California staff on the California Land 
Settlement, showing the work of the state in developing territory 
for settlers and building adequate housing for them in advance of 
the occupancy of their allotted farmsteads. Finally, it has pro- 
duced a short drama in two reels entitled “ The Home Keeping of 
Jim,” which shows the evil effect in many destructive ways upon 
the life of the family through bad housing and how improvement 
in painting up and cleaning up a wretched old house, immediately 
had a reconstructive influence upon the life of the family occupy- 
ing it and every one of its members. 

These eight housing reels are ready for use in women’s clubs 
and other civic organizations as the basis of an educational move- 
ment which will lead to extensive reforms. It is by the produc- 

(Continued on page 386) 
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Making the Plaything Fit the Child 


By LOUISE CONNOLLY 
Educational Expert at the Library, Newark, N. J. 


LBERT DE PATHON is a successful salesman. Never 

mind what he sells. Given the specialty it would be easy 
to trace him. He has filled several positions of honor in the 
advertising men’s club of his home town, and in two national 
bodies. He has read everything published in English and sev- 
eral French pamphlets on salesmanship, and he has contributed a 
series of articles on the psychologic reactions of “ prospects” to 
obvious integrity in the salesman. 

It will rightly be inferred, then, that he has read modern psy- 
chologies, especially as they treat on the “ values of suggestion ” 
and the “ efficacy of the will.” 

Albert de Pathon is an uncle. There are parents; there are 
grandparents; there are aunts. But for thoughtful, concentrated 
consciousness of consanguineous obligation, commend me to an 
uncle. Not every uncle. There are scornful uncles, abstracted 
uncles, indifferent uncles, antagonistic uncles, even jealous un- 
cles. But my contention is that conscientious uncles feel their 
responsibilities with peculiar intensity, and that many uncles are, 
however they may display camouflage, in fact conscientious. 
This thesis could be maintained with much evidence from history, 
poetry and fiction—the three great sources of evidence on social 
questions. 

Moreover, Albert is a godfather as well. When Albert Edgar 
de Pathon Smythe attained his sixth month Albert Edgar de 
Pathon went two hundred miles out of his way on an important 
business trip, and paid the extra expense himself to be present 
at the christening, and with much more inner solemnity than 
when he gave his twin sister, Alberta, away to his bosom friend 
Jean Smythe, he took upon himself vows about the rearing of 
Albert Edgar de Pathon Smythe. 

Last spring Mr. de Pathon was again, at considerable incon- 
venience, visiting the home of his namesake, in order to cele- 
brate that young gentleman’s first birthday. _ He had arrived the 
day before, on March 4; and had spent several hours in his 
nephew’s presence, observing baby’s development, listening to 
tales of baby’s handicaps, peculiarities, and prowess, and fore- 
casting baby’s future. 

Moreover, he had handed to baby’s mother a check on the 
Merchant’s Bank of the city wherein were his headquarters for 
a “cool five thousand,” as a nest egg for baby’s educational ex- 
penses at “the alma mater, I hope,” from which he and Alberta 
had graduated together eight years before, and he had said a 
few brief words to his brother-in-law in regard to the invest- 
ment thereof. 

Now he stood on the corner of Broad and Main Streets, deep 
in thought, jostled by the crowd, vainly exhorted by the police- 
man to move on, vainly importuned by the news boys to “ buy 
a piper,” vainly ogled by the bold, glanced at by the discreet, or 
ignored by the haughty of the opposite sex. 


IS problem was: What would a baby boy, plainly precocious, 
like to have on his first birthday? 

Not clothing. Personal consciousness, desire for approval, in 
fact, vanity, had not so far developed. Even if it were a funda- 
mental characteristic of the human male—which de Pathon 
quite sincerely believed it was not. 

Not food. Baby culture seems to have been systematized 
almost to an art, governed by principles almost scientific, in the 
line of feeding. 


Evidently toys. Toys, practically considered, are objects to J 
be handled by the very young. These afford them pleasure, hold 
their attention, hence keep them quiet, and have few qualities by 
which in handling they can become detrimental to the well being 
or the personal appearance of their owners. “It must not,” J 
said de Pathon, self-communing among the multitude, “have f 
hard corners or angles, be easily broken, be small enough to 
swallow, be in itself, or be covered with, anything dissolvable, 
be likely to get away, or be prone to harbor injurious microbes. 
This is no easy problem. I suppose, however, that it has been 
studied—and solved—by experts.” 

Then he said to the adjuring policeman, “ Where’s the best 
toy store in this town?” 

“One block ahead, turn to your right, two blocks down, eft 
far corner,” said the officer, who was evidently an expert in at 
least one branch of his profession. 

Mr. de Pathon found himself in a pretentious but dignitied 
department store. He mounted by elevator to the fifth floor, 
traveled therein as directed, and entered the abode of make- 
believe. There were painted horses, swinging birds, swan wag- 
ons, patent swings, cats, dogs, birds, beasts and dolls, all speak- 
ing the same language, all wearing agreeable expressions and 
expressing themselves in airy squeaks. And there were dolls of 
every tribe and nation. 


O* CE more de Pathon stood transfixed. 

“Toys,” he reflected, “ may be also educationally consid- 
ered. In this view a toy is an object with qualities attention to 
which will give a growing, but inexperienced, mind impressions 
of value as the basis for future comparison, or in the handling of 
which the powers of the owner may be developed. Plainly, then, 
as different powers ripen for development at different stages of 
growth, there are toys adapted to the various ages of children. 
And saleswomen like these must know what they are. This busi- 
ness is a cinch.” 

He addressed a blonde, wearing a locket, behind one of the 
counters. “I want,” he said, “a toy suitable for a boy baby one 
year old, and rather precocious.” 

The blonde assumed an interested manner and produced a fig- 
ure arrayed like Uncle Sam. She wound him up with a key, 
and he executed a sprightly dance. “I don’t think,” said de Pa- 
thon, “ that this particular boy would be able to appreciate the 
significance of that costume. And considering the late sacrifices 
of his family for patriotic purposes, I think that, if he could, he 
would scarcely approve of its application.” 

The blonde produced a gentleman playing a tin hand organ. 
“ Only three dollars,” said she. 

“Too many dangerous adjustments,” said de Pathon. 

The blonde produced a sand mill. “ Get into his eyes,” said de 
Pathon. 

The blonde sighed. 
in a tone of pathos. 

“‘ He has nine at least,” said de Pathon, and moved to the next 
counter. 

The next counter was presided over by a red cheeked brunette 
with whitened chin and nose. She offered animals covered with 
hair or wool, with limbs that could be adjusted at any angle, so 
that according to the whimsy of the adjuster many strange con- 

(Continued on page 368) 


“ Perhaps he would like a ball,” said she 
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2 A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early childhood, where it rightfully belongs. 
"a Profusely illustrated in color and half-tone; pedagogically presented, carefully classified, systemati- 
“a cally arranged. 
of This book is without question the most complete work yet published upon the proper beginnings 
en. of the study of real music. It marks an epoch in music study. It is an absolutely pioneer work in a 
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‘ The contents are: 
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Old English Model of Living Room 
or Library Sofa—loose cushions, 
spring edge seat, spring back—soft 
and comfortable—one of the smart- 


est we carry—covered in sateen with 
down cushions, Price $197.50. 


Polychrome Mirror, size 3 ft. x 3 ft. 
6 in., Price $95.00. 


Oak Floor Lamp—Rose silk shade, 
Price, 70.00. 


Iron Floor Lamp—Hand painted 
vellum shade, Price $60.00. 


Interior Decorations 


McGibbon Creations in Decorative In- 
teriors are the result of years of concen- 
tration and study of the subject. 


A large number of the most tasteful 
American homes bear witness to the ac- 
complishments of our organization of 


decorative experts. 


HcGibbon & Co. 


1 and 3 WEST 37th STREET 
ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 




























Making the Plaything Fit 
(Continued from page 366) 

tortions were produced. “I can see advantages in these,” said de 
Pathon. “An animal artist in embryo would get a very rich 
repertoire of memories out of them, or a future writer of weird 
tales might stock up wonderfully. How do you clean them?” 

“Clean them?” said the brunette. 

“When he wipes up the floor, you know 
said de Pathon. 

The brunette looked dubious. 
into gasoline,” said she. 

For an hour or more the anxious godfather moved about 
among the fantasies prepared by the manufacturers of America, 


after the little dog,” 


‘““T suppose you might dip them 


offered by salesmen trained in the “ psychology of the prospect,” 
and sold to civilized parents by young women most of whom 
were, if one might judge by their glances and costumes, engaged 
in Youth’s Quest, and therefore, let us hope, on the highway to 
virtuous parenthood themselves. And nowhere did he find any 
trace of a consciousness on the part of anyone that his problem 
was a problem, or that anyone knew its solution. 

There were no seats in the toy department excepting a few 
round stools immediately in front of the counters where presided 
the young priestesses most of whom had already sought in vain 
to mediate his prayers. He remembered that to reach toys he had 
traversed shoes. So he went to the shoe department and took a 
seat. 

“What can I do for you 
hirsute appearance. 

‘“ Nothing,” said de Pathon in that alert and semi-confidential 
manner which a trained salesman never loses. “I am not look- 
ing for shoes; I am seeking wings.” 

“Tn love?” said the elderly shoe-fitter. 

“No,” said de Pathon, “it’s a baby.” 
troubles to the shoe clerk. 

‘Get him a doll,” said the shoe-clerk. 
stantial doll.” 

“What’s the psychology of that?” said de Pathon. 

“There isn’t any psychology,” said the shoe-clerk. 
raised seven children without any psychology, but I’ve got some 
experience. It’s experience does it. The older children teach 
you how to raise the younger if you have sense enough to reflect 
on your experience. That’s why youngest children are generally 
the cleverest, and that’s why they are always called spoiled. The 
parents learn to let ’em alone. I’ve had experience and I know 
that boy babies should have dolls.” 

“Why?” said de Pathon. 


> 99 


said an elderly man of generally 


And he confided his 


“Get him a good, sub- 


“I’ve 


HE experienced parent glanced around the shoe department, 
pulled out a little combination stool and inclined plane, 
seated himself thereon, and began to undo de Pathon’s shoe. His 
colleague in experience, knowing business methods, readily 
yielded his foot to the subterfuge. 

“ Because,” said the experienced shoe-fitter, “‘ boys really like 
dolls just about as well as girls do. And yet before they are 
half through wanting to play with them they get ashamed of lik- 
ing them. ‘Sissy boys’ they would be called. Therefore their 
doll playing should be pushed in as soon as possible, or they lose 
something. I don’t know what psychology would call what they 
lose. But they oughtn’t to lose it. I’m sorry you can’t be suited 
today. Call again,” and he fastened de Pathon’s shoe and rose. 

“You bet I will,” said the customer. “ Hand us your card.” 

The lady at the doll counter welcomed de Pathon back with a 
languid smile. 

“It’s a doll I want,” said he. 

“So your little boy wants a doll,” ‘said she. -- 
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“It isn’t my little boy,” said he. 
“Oh!” said she. And in an instant, before his eyes, she slid 
from languid to languishing. 
| de Within a very few minutes de Pathon had formulated and 
rich filled his requirements. 
sird “ Who says a good salesman isn’t a good buyer?” said he, dis- 


playing his purchase at the dinner table. “And who says that 
the careful study of adult psychology with a view to selling 
" doesn’t create power to understand genetic psychology from the 
educator’s standpoint? Look at this. He has so far had dolls 
absurdly featured and dressed, and too small to seem to him 


or 


Ss) 








em 

simulacra of persons. It’s as difficult for him to believe these 
out rubber or celluloid caricatures created in his own image as it 
ca, would be for him to think of himself as created in the image of 
‘dy God. Now this baby ’’—holding his purchase aloft—“ is large 
m enough to look like a baby—another baby. Yet it is small enough 
red to be governed by his will. He can cause it to stand up, or lie 
to down, to dance with joy or to hide its head in sorrow as he de- 
Ly sires. He can’t do that with anybody else, except in the most 


a indirect and irrational way. It’s an important step in his develop- 
ment. I tell you Godpapa knows.” 
\Iberta praised, and Jean chaffed. Jean’s mother smiled at all 


ed three as one who regarded them all as infants. 
in & Next morning at 6:30 a procession wended its way to de Pa- 
ad thon’s bedroom. Jean bore the baby. The two women followed, 


Alberta holding behind her the doll. 

“ Here he is,” cried Jean, routing Albert up. “ He was born at 
6:30. He’s a year old. Here’s the doll. Present it. Let’s see the 
genetic, psychologic, physiologic, sociologic reactions.”’ 


: Y yan I put up his knees to make a back and Albert I] was e Je ° 

7 seated on his godfather’s chest. There he sat and smiled Riding Habits 
upon his circle of courtiers. The doll was gently inserted from OF 

the left side, into his field of vision. His gaze wandered to it, 

‘ paused, became fixed. His brows were corrugated as attention PRECISE CORRECTNESS 
became concentrated, and a look of astonishment changed to in- 
terest, to rapture. He put out his hand, drew it back, put it forth 
again, hesitated, and touched the other baby’s baldish head. It was 





Lord & Taylor are display- 


. cold. And hard. He drew back, in fright, and put up his lip. ing an assortment of Riding 
F “Nice baby! Pretty baby!” said Alberta, patting and loving Sih dened a3 a 
7 the doll. “ Hug the nice baby.” a ats eve ope mn service- 
, Albert If put out his hand again,—two hands this time,— able, lightweight Tweeds, 
' clutched the doll, drew it to his breast, passed his right hand over Meltons, Coverts, Gabardines, 
‘ its hard, cold head, lifted its arm to his own neck, planted a wet P 2 Khaki < <3 
; kiss on its unresponsive forehead, and burst into glorious, crow- ongee, 7 1aKl, _ nen 
ing laughter. Crash. Each model is staunch- 
“Tt beats Charlie Chaplin,” said Jean. The darling! ” said lv tailored throughout. 
Alberta. “‘ He sensed the whole thing,” said Grandma. “ You “ = 
just bet he did,” said Albert I. ‘‘ He’s the wise guy. He takes 
after his uncle. Who says you have to be a parent to gauge the $29.50 to $1 25.00 
, infant mind?” 
5 * * * * * We are completely equipped to outfit the 


Within an hour Alberta entered the breakfast room, bearing equestrienne. 


the soul-sufficing doll. ‘“O wise and puissant uncle,” said she in 

scorn. “Thou who knowest the infant mind. Omniscient STORE CLOSES 
chooser of properly graded toys! Behold the death trap you have aiadieidiness 
bestowed upon my innocent and inoffensive offspring. Your 


well-adapted doll is pinned together with large headed, sharp- 
Lord & Taylor 


pointed, death-dealing pins!” 


\] OW A. E. de Pathon, knowing that the Newark Library and FIFTH AVENUE 
4 Museum keep, between them, an educational adviser sup- 
posed to know much about pedagogic authorities and especially 38th St. NEW YORK 39th St. 


about extra-school room agencies, and most especially about vis- 

ible and tangible instruction, came to me. He means to follow 

his first five thousand with other financial gifts according as he 
(Continued on page 373) 
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A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


Some Roads to Peace 
by Harriot Stanton Blatch 


People are demanding exact facts upon 
which to base their judgments. Satisfaction 
in superficial optimism seems to have passed. 
“A Woman’s Point of View” is a record of 
facts with keen, constructive conclusions and 
a program for progress. It is a book for all 
world citizens:—Mothers and fathers, edu- 
cators and students! Price, $1.75. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN 


by Mary Austin 


Guide-posts for a working philosophy of citi- 
zenship have been set up by Mary Austin in 
her book, “ THE YOUNG WOMAN CIT- 
IZEN.” They are sound and trustworthy 
guide-posts which have stood the acid test of 
the distorted values and distraught reasoning 
of wartime. Some valuable material has been 
added in the new edition which is just off 
the press. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75. 


Young Women in the New Social Order, A 
Study Outline for use with “The Young 
Woman Citizen,” by Mary Cady. Miss Cady 
has skillfully arranged for student citizens a 
series of thought-compelling questions. 
Price 35c. 


THE HALL WITH DOORS 


by Louise S. Hasbrouck 


Which door to life? College? Business? 
Social Work? Home? A group of normal, 
fun-loving girls form the V. V. Club to find 
out. Did they open the right doors out of the 
Hall of Girlhood on to the way of Achieve- 
men? This is a book for which mothers 
and teachers have long been waiting to put 
into the hands of their girls. Price, $1.75. 


CITIZENSHIP IN A 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 
by Mary L. Cady 


Some things every woman should know about 
her government, its politics and the issues of 
the campaign. The material is arranged in 
the form of lessons. In each lesson are gen- 
eral topics and instructive questions to be an- 
swered. Pamphlet. Price, 15 cents. 


Bookshops Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 














Co-operation, the Peaceful Revolution 
By Mrs. A. D. Warbasse, 


Educational Director of The Co-operative League of America 
Introductory Note 


T the Conference of the Food Supply and Demand Commit- 
tee of the League of Women Voters in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 12th, among other resolutions the following was adopted: 

“That aid be extended to all branches of the League of 
Women Voters in spreading knowledge of the methods and 
benefits of legitimate Co-operative Associations and that endorse- 
ment be given to suitable national and state legislation favoring 
their organization and use.” 

Co-operation has been called the ‘“‘ Magna Charta ” of a new eco- 
nomic world.” The new day has seen the inauguration of a pol- 
icy that is determined by “ social need rather than private profi:.” 
In the reconstruction programs both of the Interchtirch World 
Movement and the National Catholic War Council, the estab- 
lishment of Co-operative Societies is urged as the obvious and 
direct means of eliminating some of the too many middlemen, of 
preventing speculation and profiteering in food products and 
“ moralizing industry.” Though Co-operation in this country has 
been long in coming there are in the United States today 3,100 
co-operative stores. Of these 2,500 have been established in the 
last four years. Thirty-three states of the Union have provided 
special laws facilitating the institution of Co-operative Associa- 
tions. 


The Food Supply and Demand Committee is indebted to Mrs. 
Agnes Warbasse for the accompanying article on “ Co-operation, 
the Peaceful Revolution.” As Educational Director of the Co- 
operative League of America, Mrs. Warbasse is devoting her 
talents to spreading information concerning this most timely and 
important subject. The Food Committee is grateful for her gen- 
erous assistance. Mrs. Epwarp P. CosTican. 

Chairman of the Food Supply and Demand Committee. 


PART I 


HERE is no question about it; we cannot have things as 

they were. Only those with the minds of an ostrich can 
bury their heads, in the faith that the present maelstrom of forces 
is but a sand storm, that if we but bide our time all will again be 
well as before. Thoughtful women realize that they must pre- 
pare to meet one of the greatest economic crises in all history. 
The present competitive system cannot last much longer. The 
people are revolting against slums, profiteering and political cor- 
ruption. The question is how are we to bring about the changes 
demanded. 

It is at this juncture of despair that some one may arouse our 
interest in the Co-operative Movement—and we ask what is the 
Co-operative Movement? Where and how is it working? Why 
do we not hear more about it? Then some one adds the gripping 
appeal of self-interest. They say, “ The Co-operative Movement 
is the solution for the high cost of living!” So, of course, we 
want to know more about Co-operation ! 

Housewives the country over feel keenly the decline of the 
purchasing power of the dollar. According to the latest Federal 
report the increase in the cost of living has amounted to 103 
per cent since 1913. Wages have not increased at that rate. But 
even if they had, wise folks are noting that as wages increase so 
do prices. Increasing wages is not a real remedy. It is not the 
amount in the pay envelope that counts, but what it can buy. A 
solution must be found that lessens waste and increases the buy- 
ing power if it is to be of real value. This and much more the 
Co-operative Movement can and does accomplish. 
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What Is a Co-operative Movement? 

Co-operation is not a new-fangled idea. Co-operation is not 
an experiment. It is a supremely practical method of dealing 
with theories. Theories that are as old as human morals. It 
differs from most of the present economic movements because 
it has both a vision and a method. 

The vision that it holds out is that of the day when all of the 
necessaries as well as the comforts and recreations of life shall 
be produced and distributed for wse and not as a means of en- 
riching a small group of profiteers. It substitutes the ideal of 
service for the many, for that of profit for the few. It believes 
that by mutual aid, not by struggle and cut-throat competition, 
shall the world progress. Many a person comes forward these 
days with a tale of what is wrong, and many another tells what 
should be done to make things better, but Co-operators not only 
see what is wrong and hold forth the goal, but they show us 
the steps to take to reach that goal. 

How Co-operation Works 

The method by which the version of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth can be brought about is the Rochdale method. 

The name Rochdale comes from a little town in England 
where seventy-five years ago twenty-four poor weavers worked 
out those principles of self-help by which Co-operation is carried 
on today in every country in the world. 


The Rochdale Method 

To begin with, a group of people who know each other, neigh- 
bors or members of some social or labor group, unite and (1) 
each subscribes for a number of shares sufficient to capitalize a 
society. Shares are of a low denomination and may usually be 
bought in installments, so that membership is never prohibitive. 
In order to insure comparative equality, the number of shares 
that may be held by any one member is usually limited. (2) The 
organizing groups elect from their members a board of directors 
to conduct for them the affairs of the organization. (3) The 
board secures a site, a manager, employees, equipment, stock, etc. 
(4) Usually they begin with a grocery store, although co-oper- 
ative bakeries, laundries, restaurants, banks and housing enter- 
prises may be launched in the beginning instead of a store. The 
purpose is to meet the greatest need of the group with the most 
economy and efficiency. 

In each of these enterprises, however, the society is conducted 
along the following Rochdale Principles. To follow them usually 
means success; to depart from them invites failure. 

1. At the regular meeting of the Society each member has one 
vote, regardless of the number of shares held. This is quite dif- 
ferent from profit-making stock companies, where a member 
with ten shares has ten votes, the shares of stock carrying the 
voting power. In Co-operative Societies, no matter how much 
money is invested in stock, each member has one vote. Not dol- 
lars, but human beings, vote in Co-operation. This insures dem- 
ocratic control of the group’s capital and prevents domination by 
moneyed interests. 

2. Capital receives not more than the fixed legal rate of inter- 
est. This too differs from private business, which assigns to in- 
vested capital all the profits that can be possibly squeezed from 
the producer and the consumer. Co-operation recognizes that cap- 
ital is a working tool. Capital is necessary. So Co-operation pays 
capital its hire—a fixed interest, not more. There is no specula- 
tive use of capital in Co-operation. It never becomes a power 
for evil. 

3. Goods are sold at current retail prices, not at cost. The 
profits in Co-operative Societies are distributed to the members 
quarterly in proportion to their patronage, never in proportion 
to their shareholdings. The people who patronize the business 
make the profits possible by their trade. Their trade represents 
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i In October 


‘+s brisker days speed 
up the fingers— 
a-knitting warm 
and woolly things 
for winter. 


MINERVA 
Quality Yarns 


are the choice of wo- 
| men who take pride in 
} their handiwork and 
want the best results. 


They’re strong, lus- 
trous, lofty—spun of 
pure wool—in all the 
season’s most popular 
shades. 


Then, too, MINERVA 
YARNS are wound on 
a ball that will not 
tangle—a blessing to 
women whose knit- 
ting is frequently in- 
terrupted by other 
duties. 





INSIST ON THE GENUINE 





Have you seen the new Minerva 
Knitting Book, Vol. 1V? It con- 
tains over 100 illustrations of ex- 
quisite things to knit, with in- 
structions anyone can follow. 
Price 40c. Sent postpaid for 45¢ 
(to Canada 55c). 


James Lees & Sons Co. 
220 Fifth Ave., Dept. 0, N. Y. C. 











The New Minerva Knitting 
Book—Volume_ V. 
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[ Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 
MATTRESS 


Excelsior 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 

of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 

ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Protector 




















Two Miles 
a Day 


keeps the doctor away. If people 
walked more they’d be sick less. 
Walking is the most healthful ex- 
ercise—and the cheapest. But to 
get the full benefit of walking you 
must wear the proper shoes. If 
your feet are uncomfortable there 
is no joy in walking. 


Start the walking habit. Buy a 
pair of Cantilever Shoes. They are 
the shoes for work or play, for 
standing or walking. There is 
plenty of toe room, yet they fit 
witb snug smoothness and hold 
the foot easily—comfortably. 


The under-arch sole is drawn up 
by lacing the shoe, so that it fits 
close to the foot and supports the 
arch. 





The Cantilever Shoe has a shank that is flexible, yielding with 
the play of the muscles. Instead of binding, as a rigid sole or a 
metal appliance does, the Cantilever Shoe encourages the foot 
muscles to exercise and grow strong. In this sane and comfortabie 
way Cantilever Shoes prevent and correct fallen arches. 


In Cantilever Shoes you will acquire an easy, graceful carriage. 
Your health will be better, your efficiency will increase. There is 
comfort for you in every pair. 


They're good looking, too. Of fine leathers and white canvas. 
Widths from AAAAA to E. 


You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 


Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 




















their human needs. In private business profits are divided ac- 
cording to amount of capital invested. Money makes money. 

Following these methods of administration—methods quite 
novel in economic history—the store is conducted just as any 
other store. Goods are bought at wholesale—from a Co-opera- 
tive wholesaler if possible, or from a Co-operative farm organ- 
ization. There is no waste of the middleman’s profits or from 
expensive competitive salesmanship and advertising or from 
overstocking and expensive buying. The Consumers in the So- 
ciety make known their needs—through their votes they can ex 
press their preferences or their disapproval of articles furnished. 
Since there is no private profit to be sought, the members have 
the assurance of quality. No one induces the consumer to pu! 
chase things he does not want. The clerks are there to merel 
serve the members. Much waste of time and of stock is elin 
inated. : 

The Co-operative Wholesale 

As soon as sufficient reserve fund has accumulated from a poi 
tion of the profits always set aside for expansion and develo; 
ment, Societies join together to finance a central purchasin 
agency developing into a wholesale warehouse. In Co-operatio 
Societies must work together just as must individuals. Isola 
tion, self-centered development apart from others, does not mak: 
for growth in Co-operation. All this time, as the Co-operativ: 
store and the wholesale are growing and serving the members 
they are learning how to meet the problems of business. The 
are training themselves to administer collective capital. Succes 
of their organization depends entirely upon them; on their effi 
ciency and their ability to meet the same problems that privat: 
business presents, but more especially on their unselfish servic« 
in the interest of the whole group. It is remarkable how the mys 
tery surrounding business begins to fade away with the knowl 
edge and experience the people gain in these enterprises. As 
result, a new confidence in themselves and a new confidence i1 
the powers of the people to run their own affairs develops. 

When enough experience in administering the local stores and 
the local warehouses has been developed and when enough of a 
surplus has been accumulated to finance them, Co-operative fac 
tories are acquired. This is the next step in the production and 
control of the people’s needs. 


Other Co-operative Undertakings 
HEN comes the Co-operative administration of lines oi 
transportation and the means of communication. At the 
same time that the stores, warehouses and factories are being de- 
veloped, the people are proceeding to organize their own Co-oper 
ative homes, Co-operative banks, Co-operative medical care, rec- 
reation and education. 


Co-operative Ownership of Natural Resources and Land 

The final and last step in the progress of Co-operation toward 
its goal is when the ownership of natural resources and of the 
land is achieved. When the tea that is raised on a Co-operative 
tea plantation of Ceylon is served to the British Co-operator as 
he sits in his little home made possible by the Co-operative Hous- 
ing Society, with bread from his Co-operative Bakery and jam 
from the Co-operative Jam Factory, what a feeling of security 
and satisfaction he must have—for he knows that no economic 
waste nor privilege has tainted that cup of tea from the source of 
supply to the lips of the consumer. Milk farms, dairies, fruit 
orchards, currant, coffee and tea plantations, coal mines, palm 
olive groves, wheat fields, etc., steadily contribute their prod- 
ucts to the factories, warehouses and stores of the Co-operators. 
This is an achievement made possible by the methods of organ- 
izing the consumers planned and marked out by those twenty- 
four weavers of Rochdale. 
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New York School of Music and Arrts | 


=| HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
| 
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NEW BUILDING 
150 Riverside Drive (Cor. 87th St.) 





<c 

RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director : 
Ideal location overlooking Hudson River. = 
Building completely equipped for resi- 3 
dent and day pupils. Gorgeously deco- 8 
rated studios and concert hall. All large Q 


sunlit rooms, roof garden, elevator, and 
every modern convenience. A real home 
for music and art students. Proper chap- 
eronage for young ladies. All branches 
of music and the arts taught, from the be- 
ginning to the highest artistic finish, by a 
faculty composed of most eminent teach- 




















ers of Europe and America. 
tional advantages. Terms, including tui- 
tion, board, practicing, etc., on appli- 
cation. 
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Co-operation a Gradual Process 


LL this takes time. Slowly, peacefully and without social 

shock Co-operation is training its own workers in the rou- 
tine of actual service. Experience proves in Co-operation, as in 
any other permanent movement, that success cannot be achieved 
with a rush. Societies that are formed by a big “drive” and 
with little understanding grow up like weeds and like weeds per- 
ish for lack of deep roots and for lack of cultivation. The beliet 
in Co-operation must be rooted deep in the hearts of men. The 
knowledge of the methods must be cultivated by patient study. 
The experience in Co-operation must be secured from daily work. 
Co-operators must stand up against all kinds of difficulties of 
merchandising, of marketing, of boycotts of banking and credits 
and of knocks from within and without the movement. Co-oper- 
ation cannot be achieved with a wave of the hand or a bit of ora- 
tory. Success comes from intelligent, loyal, painstaking efforts. 
This is the kind of Co-operative success that has grown and en- 
dured as political parties, platforms and promises pass and are 


forgotten. 
International Co-operation 


The International Co-operative Alliance brings together the 
societies of every country in its bond of fellowship. It promotes 
international Co-operative trade, seeking to develop the peace 
of the world by breaking down barriers of economic rivalry— 
so potent a cause of wars. The international Co-operative Alli- 
ance was the first to reunite in its Congress after the Great War 
delegates from both enemy and allied countries. At present it 
is working hard to develop greater Co-operative trading, believ- 
ing that Co-operators in all nations, animated with the same mo- 
tives and using the same methods, are the most effective agents 
to bring about an economic league of nations. 

(Continued on September 11) 


Making the Playthings Fit 
(Continued from page 369) 


That he knows how to do. But 


prospers—and remains single. 
he wants also to figure in his godson’s eyes as “ the fellow who 
knows what boys want.” He is willing to accept a list of proper 
gifts at proper ages. But he thinks that he is intelligent enough 
to know why. And hence he asks for books, magazine articles, 
pamphlets containing the psychology of playthings. He says 
there must be parents intelligent on the subject but on the road 
he doesn’t meet them. He is willing to pay for a post-graduate 
course for Alberta, although it is late for her to take it. Or he 
is willing himself to take a correspondence course. He is very 
yravely in earnest. Perhaps other Alberts, Edgars, and Albertas 
figure in his visions. Perhaps he has gone off on a fad, curious 
for a bachelor. Perhaps he has visions of dealing some day in 
toys based on real knowledge of the “ prospect.” 

I have given him such a list of authorities as at once occurs 
to me. But I am also at work for two young women who want 
to study law. Shall they go to college first? Why? How? To 
what college? And the young girl who must make her living and 
get a year’s high school work so as to enter a nurses’ training 
school. And the two children who insist on making over ninety- 
five per cent in all their studies and so keep both their parents 
tutoring them all of every evening. What shall the parents do? 
And the father whose boy has flunked at two classical colleges, 
and now wants to try at the Tech? Shall he? Or shall he be 
set to work? Also, what is the best preparation for aeroplane 
engineering, and how do you get it? 

Hence “the writer,” as well as Mr. de Pathon, will receive 
gladly from readers of this essentially true story suggestions as 
to how a parent, a toy dealer, a saleswoman, a toy maker, or a 
conscientious uncle is to know what sort of playthings fit all man- 


ner of children. 
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Bringing the Victors Home 
(Continued from page 363) 
frage had won in Tennessee. Both times I sat down and had a 
comfortable cry.” 
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VAN SANT 
SCHOOL ¢# 
BUSINESS 


In its thirtieth year. 


HEN Mrs. Catt arose the audience arose as one woman to 

greet the one who had brought the hosts through to thei: 
final award. There was a thunder of applause enough to please 
those who like thunders; but there was something deeper and 
more tender than applause in the reception given Mrs. Catt. It 
was that reverent thing called consecration for want of another 
term, which has been a part of the suffrage fight—a thing unique 
in political struggles. 

When the women greeted their returned leader their cheers 
were for the sacrifice and the endurance, for the splendor of serv 
ice, for the high, fine courage which had gone to the making o1 
victory. There was implicit in their enthusiasm the resolve that 
the endurance and devotion symbolized in Mrs. Catt and her pres- 
ent guard of workers should not perish from the earth. There 
was promise in it too that the justice, so dearly paid for, should 
go marching on. 

Mrs. Catt then gave fearlessly the thrilling story of a fight 
which has brought into the open the forces which have so long 
opposed women. 

“This is a glorious and wonderful day,” said she. “ Let us 
give honor to that honorable gentleman, Governor Roberts, of 
Tennessee, without whose help and sympathy the fight might 
still be waging on other fronts. For many a day we have 
marched up the iong hill together, you and I. Now we will all 
go our separate ways, holding in our hearts tender memories of 
our comrades in the great war. 

‘““ Never in the history of politics has there been such a force 
for evil, such a nefarious lobby as labored to block the advance 
of suffrage in Nashville, Tenn. In the short time, five weeks 
perhaps, I spent in Tennessee’s capital, I have been called more 


REGISTRATION AT names, been more maligned, more lied about than in the thirty 


previous years I worked for suffrage. I was flooded with anony- 


mous letters, vulgar, ignorant, insane. Strange men and groups 
The New School for of men sprang up, men we had never met before in battle. Who 
‘ were they? We were told this is the railroad lobby, this is the 
Social Research steel lobby, these are lobbyists from the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, these come from the aluminum interests, this is the remnant 
of the old whiskey ring. Even tricksters from the United States 
WILL BEGIN OCTOBER FIRST Revenue Service were there, operating against us, until the Pres- 
ident of these great States called them off. They strove to 
weaken the purpose of younger men of the Senate, notably a boy 


CLASSES IN LATE AFTERNOON AND EVENING of twenty-six years from the mountains of East Tennessee, by 


FOR CATALOG APPLY TO JTHEJSCHOOL Te Se Seo. 
They appropriated our telegrams, tapped our telephones, 


465-9 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW :YORK listened outside our windows and transoms. They attacked our 
private and public lives. I will not tell you to what depths they 
finally descended when the desperation of defeat was upon them 
It is a story to sicken the heart. 


Purpose : To develop a scientific “T had heard of the ‘Invisible Government.’ Weil, I have 
attitude toward current politi- seen it work. I have seen it sent back into oblivion. I have lived 


to realize the big, beautiful dream of my life—the enfranchise- 


cal, social and economic problems |] jnent of women. 
through research, lectures and dis- “Now that we are to have the vote, let us remember we are 


no longer petitioners. We are not wards of the nation, but free 


cussion. Exceptional opportu- and equal citizens. Let us practice the dignity of sovereigns. 

ate : And wherever we vote, whatever our party affiliations, let us 
nities for research by qualified vote against every man of any party we indorse if he does not 
students. represent the people. We have proven, in Tennessee, this isa 
government of the people, not an empire of corporations. Let us 
do our part to keep it a true and triumphant democraty.” 








For educated women and girls. 
Day and Evening Schools. 


Owned by a business woman. 
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Teaching staff composed of 
business women. 


Present enrollment shows 
students in attendance 
from eleven states. 


IONE C. DUFFY, Owner 


OMAHA NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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“Carrie Chapman Catt is today,” said one present, “ the fore- 
most feminine figure in the finest nation on the face of the earth. 

“Her homecoming was Armistic Day in the woman’s war for 
freedom so gallantly waged and won.” 


MPRESSIVELY at some one’s request the whole audience 

arose and stood in silence for a minute in memory of Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw and then again for another minute in mem- 
ory of the first great pioneers. Mrs. Edward Drier reminded the 
audience of another gallant leader prevented from being present 
—Mrs. Norman deR. Whitehouse—and the following letter was 
ordered sent to her: 

“In this hour of our great national victory our thought turns 
to you in love and gratitude for the gallant part you played 
in the victorious New York campaign of 1917. Without that 
New York victory there could have been no national victory in 
1920. May you soon be restored to health and able to resume 
your place in the front rank of the triumphant woman move- 
ment.” 

From Mrs. Catt in person went the following greeting to Miss 
Rose Young, chairman of publicity, and one of those without 
whose help victory would have been long delayed: “ My beautiful 
home-coming and the splendid celebration of victory for us all 
had but one blemish and this the knowledge that you could not 
be in it because you are ill.” 

Another incident of the welcome to Mrs. Catt was the pres- 
entation of a priceless book, bound and made especially for her 
and including tributes from each state suffrage president. It was 
presented by Miss Esther Ogden, former head of the National 
Woman Suffrage Publishing Company, and one of the directors 
of the national association. 

Miss Ogden in her presentation speech read the foreword, 
written by Mrs. Stanley McCormick, first vice-president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. Each one of 
the national officers associated with Mrs. Catt in the last years of 
campaign has inscribed a word of tribute to her in the pages of 
this book. 

One of the happiest events was the presentation of a laurel 
wreath to Mrs. Catt by Mrs. Jacob Baur from the women of 
Chicago. Mrs. Baur offered it with a poem, showing how much 
thought had gone into this gift. 

A daring gift was an enormous bouquet of red roses from the 
Republican women, who thus put into the hands of Mrs. Catt 
the anti-suffrage symbol—no longer potent. 


VEN to the building which houses the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association the victory celebration ex- 
tended. Here Mrs. Catt was met by the manager, Mr. Berry, 
who greeted her at the door with an eloquent tribute and a gigan- 
tic bunch of marigolds from the building employees. Elevator 
girls had been on the alert for days with one of their cars spe- 
cially decorated to carry Mrs. Catt to the fourteenth floor. 
Those who won this fight are many, and not the least are they 
who stuck at their posts and did their bit in little ways. Signifi- 
cant of the cooperation of the office force is the incident of one 
girl who in the rush of last minute events took telephone mes- 
sages with one hand and her two ears while she cut stencils with 
her free hand and the use of her two eyes, all at the same time. 
There were others who wouldn’t quit for needed vacations and 
others who stayed by the staff in humid heat, and so the long, 
long tale of suffrage devotion goes back endlessly for seventy 
years, woven out of the lives of little and great, dependent on 
every sort of service from every type of woman—a fabric so 
compact that in its making women have learned what comrade- 
ship means, just as truly as they have learned what leadership 
means. 







Neck wear 
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Ossining School 


FOR GIRLS 


SS 


We offer, with diploma, 
Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial and Home-mak- 
ing Courses, including Hor- 
ticulture. 
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Students may enter regular 
courses or, with parents’ approval, 
may specialize as desired. In beau- 
tiful Westchester, 30 miles from 
New York. Write for Year Book. 
Address Ossining-on-Hudson, New 
York, Box 8B. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


MARTHA J. NARAMORE 
Associate Principal 
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On the Sixth— 


MCALPIN courtesy has set apart the 
entire sixth floor for unescorted 
woman guests. A hostess is in charge. 
Chaperones, .shopping guides, ladies’ 
maids and nurse maids will be furnished 
upon request. On the sixth also are the 
hair-dressing parlor, manicure, children’s 
playground, with outdoor playroom, and 
the library. 

Women will find at the McAlpin an 
unusually desirable home. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N.Y.C. 























“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 


enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
82 West 88th St. 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 























Moderate in Price 


HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


Under KNOTT Management 


31st Street at 5th Avenue, New York 
Handy to shops and transportation lines 

American plan featured. A few rooms, $2.50 per day 

Rooms With Private Bath 

$3.50 per day without meals $5.50 per day with meals 

JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 

















The Armchair 


at 150 East 
The former home of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith 
A delightful place to lunch and 
dine amid attractive surroundings 
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NE of the results of the overseas work of 
nurses has been to throw them off their 
job. Not that there was a paucity of cases 
needing them, nor that they are poorly paid. 
They are just “off it.” As two of them said 
“ After 


their sufferings in hospitals in France, do you 


recently : seeing the way boys bore 
think we can ever again sit around and coddle 
people who are just as able to get up and do a 
day’s work as we are?” 

That was part of their revolt. It was not all 
of it. A frequently appearing resistance is ob- 
servable among the more highly educated women 
who went into the nursing profession with a 
glow of altruism, and after a number of years 
are slipping out of it into administrative posts. 
For one thing, all nurses look alike apparently 
to the general public. The girl who started off 
with a college education doesn’t get any further 
in general bedside practice than does the one 
There are 
 Regis- 


that much 


who barely got through high school. 
not enough grades to R.N. It means 


tered Nurses,” and it carries only 


prestige. What is over the girl earns as an 

individual. 
Writing in the American Journal of Nursing 

1920, 


service and nursing education,” Dr. 


for August, on “The future of nursing 
Christopher 
Parnall, Medical Superintendent and director of 
the University Hospital of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, indirectly gets at one of these problems, 
which is fretting the minds of superior women 
nurses. 

writes Dr. Par- 


“There are those, I know,” 


nall, “who feel that perhaps we have already 
gone too far in the preparation required of a 
nurse and that the standards we have set are 
accountable for the shortage which now exists 
Con- 


trary to this somewhat widely held opinion, it 


in the ranks of the nursing profession. 


is my belief that revision of our standards of 


nursing and our curricula must be upward 


rather than downward. High requirements are 


not of themselves the cause of the shortage of 


nurses. 
be URSING within the last twenty years 

has attained the dignity of a profes- 
sion. 


“Ts it not probable that both medicine and 
nursing are entering a new era, and that the 
present, however uncomfortable it may be, is 
In his presidential ad- 
Dr. Charles 


H. Baker stated that there were eighty com- 


only a transition period? 


dress to the State Medical Society, 


munities in Massachusetts without the services 
of a physician, although all of these communi- 
ties had had one or more physicians within the 
past few years. Fewer doctors are being gradu- 
ated each year and, on the basis of past condi- 
tions, there is a great shortage of doctors even 
at the present time. 


“Medical practice is changing in character 
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What Shall Be the Status of the Nurse? 





and nursing is undergoing a similar transition. 






High grade medical service, including diagnosis 






and treatment by specialists, is often beyond the 






pecuniary resources of the average individual, 





especially when he has had the misfortune to 





have his earning power curtailed or destroyed 





by any long period of illness or of sickness in 
So that it is 






his family. quite as true that 









































medical service is unavailable to those who are 
unable to pay large fees as it is that nursing 
care is not within their means. 

“As the private practice of medicine will to 
a certain extent become supplanted by group 
practice in numerous community health center 
so private duty nursing must inevitably give way 
permit or 


to a plan of practice which will 


nurse to care for a large number of patient 


The visiting nurse, attached to the health cente: 
under the direction of the medical group, wi 
cnter what has 
field held solely by the 


probable that the practice of medicine and nurs 


formerly been considered «a 


doctor. It is altogether 
ing of the future will come together in the hos 


pital as a center. Preventive medicine wil 
flourish and will appeal more and more to the 
professions of medicine and nursing and to the 
public as the logical direction in which progress 
in the saving of life must develop. 

“To meet the requirements for nursing serv 
nursing education must un 


ice in the future, 


dergo a considerable transformation. It is only 


within recent vears that training schools have 
become anything more than convenient excuses 
for the enrollment of young women for ex- 
ploitation in the service of hospitals. Training 


schools have been established by hospitals 
merely as a means of securing nursing service 
at low cost. The obligation of the hospitals to 
give something in return has been altogether 
too lightly regarded. 

“In a general way we may conclude that there 
is at least a tendency for the development of 
two classes of nurses just as there are two 
classes of physicians. As we have practitioners 
of medicine on the one hand and specialists and 
teachers on the other, so in nursing, we shall 
have a class, more particularly rendering the 
usual bedside service heretofore expected of 
the nurse, and a second group taking up special 


lines including nursing education. 
A Correction 
August 12, 
New York City. 
1920, page 265, 
in the list of mem- 


1920. 
The Woman Citizen, 
N your issue of August 7, 

bottom of first column, 
bers of the Steering Committee, you give the 
name of “ Mather of Illinois.” This should be 
Madden (Martin B.), there 


in Congress by the name of Mather. 


being no member 


Very respectfully, 
Epona Duce, 113 H. O. Bldg., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
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More Reasons to Vote Against 


Wadsworth 
a possesses, as The Sun says 


in an editorial of August 26, “fine 
lineage, liberal education and wide experience,” 
and I agree that his record was splendid on 
preparedness legislation, army reorganization 
and the League of Nations. But he is a Fed- 
eralist, not a Republican. 

This was a very good doctrine in years gone 
by. But any individual or party that continues 
to live in that atmosphere rides for a fall. 

We wanted General Wood nominated. Wads- 
worth apparently did more than any other New 
Yorker to hold our delegation from Wood. A 
man that wilfully disregards public sentiment 
must be retired to private life, and every effort 
should be made to defeat him at the primaries. 

Either Charles E. Hughes or Elon Hooker is 
the logical nominee on the Republican ticket 
for the Senate. J. H. PINcKNEY. 


New York, Aug. 26, 1920. 


A Wrong Guess 


\O Mr. Munsey is for Senator Wadsworth. 

Well, then, I am not for Mr. Munsey. 

If he thinks that this “ Barnes-tagged, anti- 
suffragist apostle of the limousine-life” is the 
kind of person the people of this state want to 
be their United States Senator, he has another 
guess coming. 

The immortal Roosevelt picked this young 
man up out of obscurity and tried to make 
a public servant out of him, but gave it up as 
a bad job, saying that Wadsworth was worse 
than useless, that he was a dangerous man for 
the people. 

So what Roosevelt couldn’t do Mr. Munsey 
is going to do, is he? Well, I guess not. Wads- 
worth has been for Barnes, for the party gang 
and the silk stocking life always, and it’s too 
late for him to mend his habits now. He’s 
going to be beaten, you see. 

Either Payne or Lunn is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred. They have the ability to sense the 
public’s will and the courage to fight for it. 
They are not frightened when the Big Boss 
says: “Boo! I'll bite you!” the way friend Lon 
Hooker was. 

The people are heartsick of the graft and in- 
justice of intrenched privilege. More power to 
the men who dare speak out in the open for the 
“square deal” in matters of government! 


Joun H. Rosstns. 


New York, Aug. 26, 1920. 





re week some more reasons for not 
voting for Mr. Wadsworth will be given. 


There seem to be many. 
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CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side binding 
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Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and sizes of the three CREX 
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GREAT deal of the language used at the 

present time about Americanizing Amer- 
ica, or Americanizing people in general, I do 
not understand. 

I belong to a long line of American ancestry, 
and I have a perfectly clear concept as to Amer- 
ica in general, and what America stands for; 
but my own concept of it is perhaps not yours, 
and we may have a great many differences 
among ourselves as to what we want America 
to be. We have had from the beginning. My 
own ancestors divided from some of your an- 
cestors perhaps in the struggle as to just what 
We are still divided 
somewhat among ourselves as to which direc- 
Of course in the long 


America should become. 


tion America is to go. 
run what America becomes is much more a 
matter of the future than it is of the past; and 
it is very much more in the hands of the future 
than in the past, because after all the past has 
been such a very short period.. But so much has 
been accomplished in the short period that we 
can of course expect very much more to be 
accomplished in the future. 

There are certain things we have got to face 
without any shame, without any feeling of na- 
One of those is that we have 
The per- 


tional disgrace. 
always had a complex population. 
centage of those who spoke English in 1790, is 
smaller than the percentage that speaks English 
at the present time in the United States. Into 
the development of the country has always gone 
the effort and the genius and the understand- 
ing of a very mixed and diverse population, in 
which the Anglo-Saxon has been one element, 
but by no means all; and I say it with Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry on both sides—by no means the 
only, or not necessarily the most important ele- 
ment in the development of the greatness of 
the United States. 

We find, then, all kinds of points of union 
We are not of one race; we are not of one re- 
ligion; we are separated by a continent in 
breadth; by all the diversities which every kind 
of climate brings us. It is one of the things 
that is our strength, to my way of thinking. 
We have in the United States the representa- 
tives of all the people of the world practically. 
That is both its strength and its weakness. I 
have no desire to minimize some of the difficul- 
ties which come from a complex population. 


Those are ours to meet and solve. 
In the last few years, and specially during 
the war when nationalism was somewhat un- 





The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY AMERICANIZATION P 





Lectures Delivered at the Citizen- 
ship School in Chicago 
By Miss Grace Abbott 


Executive Secretary, Illinois Department of 
Immigration 
and 
Miss Frances Wettmore 


Supervisor of Foreign Born Classes in Public 
Schools of Chicago 


gpa going forward into a contempla- 
tion of America’s policy abroad, it is well 
fully to understand her policy at home. In view 
of what we have seen as to the complex charac- 
ter of the American population, and also in view 


€ 


of political pledges concerning “one hundred 
per cent Americanism,” the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Citizenship Course pauses here to let two 
immigration officials give some idea of Ameri- 
ca’s problems in relation to its new comers.— 
Ep. 

“Americanization, to give the term its most 
comprehensive meaning, is the business of mak- 
ing good American citizens, the business of 
making everyone who inhabits America ac- 
quainted with both physical and spiritual Amer- 
ica, to the end that the acquaintance may re- 
sult in a sturdy loyalty to American institu- 
tions and American ideals.’—From the Bulletin 
of the Department of the Interior. 








duly emphasized, there was an attempt made 
to say that any diversity or any differences 
were inevitably evidence of a wrong way of 
living or wrong way of thinking, and there was 
an attempt to follow the Russian or the Prus- 
sian method of assimilation by force, by sup- 
That method of 
course has been tried over and over again and 


pression, by determination. 


has always failed, and it would of course be 
a very serious thing for the United States to 
undertake to adopt it. 

To some extent that kind of thing has devel- 
oped here in connection with an absolute insist- 
ence upon the English language, and too much 
importance being laid upon it as a sort of test 
of the righteousness or the sincerity or the 
usefulness of a person. No one wants to deny— 
I least of all—the value of the common medium 
of expression, but a knowledge of the English 
language is not a guarantee of good citizen- 
ship. However English is the common language 
of the United States; it is one of the few things 
that is common, and it is something that in the 
interest of everyone should be acquired as 











rapidly as possible. But when it comes to 
quiring it at the cost of ordinary legal independ- 
ence in our actions and relations between one 
another, we have acquired it at too great sacri- 
fice for ourselves for the future, and I am 
quite sure that any small gain in the way of an 
absolutely forced learning of the English lan- 
guage is entirely lost in the net result of Amer- 
icanization. And the same is true about in- 
sistence upon citizenship. 

Those of us who have been working for sit- 
izenship in the United States appreciate to its 
full its value, and we are very eager to have 
others appreciate it, but the last thing we want 
is that some employer shall say that at the cost 
of dismissing a man, he must become an Amer- 
ican citizen. It is a cheapening of American 


citizenship. 


HERE is a very definite set of problems 

that comes with the foreign born in the 
community, and those problems have to be taken 
up one by one and solved in an intelligent and 
sympathetic and understanding way. Anything 
that we try to do in the community needs to be 
done with the interests and the needs of the en- 
tire community in mind. Insofar as we fail to 
take into consideration the needs of the entire 
community, we have of course failed in the 
program that we are trying to put across. 
There are a great many people who realize 
that when it comes to a somewhat definite ex- 
ceptional aim, such as the Liberty Loan pro- 
gram. 

There is no use trying to put across a Pub- 
lic Health Program and imagine if it is drawn 
up and its publicity is given on the basis that 
we are a homogeneous population that it will 
accomplish what we desire or will reach the 
community that we have in mind. 

If we plan a recreation program which has 
in mind the type of recreation that American 
mothers approve of, and do not consider in any 
way the type of recreation which a foreign 
born mother approves of, or which is connected 
in any way with the background from which she 
comes, the whole scheme is not going to suc- 
ceed with the group of people you want to 
reach. 

If you are trying to start a public employ- 
ment agency for the group that is most ex- 
ploited in the community, if there is no one in 
the agency who can speak the language of the 
immigrant group, who is able to understand 
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the type of industry they are fitted for, the 
experience or lack of experience they may 
have had, and who is prepared to advise them 
about employment with a full knowledge of 
the facts before them, your efforts will be 
a failure. 

In our schools, what we want to do is to 
make them serve in the largest possible way 
the educational needs of every group of people 
in the United States. 

I want to speak of a serious situation that is 
before us at the present time, that is the indus- 
trial situation. I think it is a thing we are 
going to have to meet more or less, in the 
questions that come up, for many years. I 
need not tell you that perhaps eighty per cent 
of the employes in the stock yards, the steel 
mills, the iron mills, the mines, the clothing 
industry, and every basic industry are of re- 
cent immigration. Of course inevitably with 
thai situation, any movement for a better work- 
ing condition or better housing condition or 
better conditions generally, is going to seem as 


a foreign born movement 
The attempt to make 


to be a 


though it were 
against the native born. 
the steel strike for instance seem 
strike of the foreign born against the native 
born was after all the result of this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gary said over and over again during 
the war, his factories were manned with one 
hundred per cent. American workers; and cer- 
tainly the output during that period indicated 
that they were. And yet they were one hun- 
dred per cent Americans in spite of the ignor- 
ance of the English language, and lack of op- 
portunity to learn to read and write, and in 
spite of bad homes and bad surroundings and 
poor wages; and when they asked for better 
hours and better wages and an opportunity for 
collective bargaining, they did not by that act 
change from being one hundred per cent Amer- 
their attitude and _ spirit into 
dangerous foreigners who were trying to in- 
jure: the well being of the American people. 

We have people who think the country is 


ruined be- 


icans in 


of being 
We have another 


absolutely in danger 
cause of the foreign born. 
group who point to this, that or the other dis- 
tinguished foreign born citizen, and so it all 
takes care of itself. 

One thing I think it is extremely important 
we should realize in any work we do is that 
we are not going to be stampeded into any 
general conclusion with reference to the alien 
born in our midst, and that we are going to 
give them the opportunity for self expression, 
for freedom of opinion, and the right of de- 
velopment in this country, and do any good that 


we can contribute to it. 


; HAT we must preserve for the future 
W of the United States is the very best 
thing that anybody can show us for our com- 
munity or for our nation. And after all this 
is it seems to me, what the government is 


working toward. Anything is American that 
is for the good of this country, and anything 
that is not for the good of the country is not 
American, and the test of that, it seems to me 
should be the test we are making. Don’t let 
us act on the theory that conditions in Amer- 
ica develop one set of conditions that is for- 
eign, and another set that is American. The 
injustices run through both groups, and the 
remedies will have to come from both. (Ap- 


plause.) 


I FIND myself sometimes wondering to-day 
just what the foreign born think of our 
sudden interest in their welfare, because up 
until a few years ago the Americans took less 
interest in their foreign born neighbors than to- 
The 
neglected in our midst, as far as the Americans 
had 


day. foreign born were more or less 


were concerned, and someone who has 
friendly dealings with them has called them 
our ‘“Non-participating group in American 
Civic Life.” If that is true of the foreign born 
as a group, it is especially true of the women 
oi foreign born parentage, of foreign birth. 

A woman came to me the other day and 
said: I should like very much to learn English, 
if some American would speak to me in Eng- 


But 


we have not taken the interest until recently 


lish, which was to me very enlightening. 


that we should, in our foreign born neighbors. 
We have rather neglected them, it seems to me. 
The opportunity has not been given them to 
this American life, or the 


learn English o1 


know that only two 


customs. Perhaps you 
per cent of our foreign born population ever 
attended the night schools until recently. 

As Miss Abbott has said, the learning of 
English is not the 
But the common language tends towards 
And 


we should have an attempt in every community 


sum total of Americaniza- 


tion. 
better understanding of all that we love. 


to teach this common language to our foreign 


born friends. 


We have had in existence four types of 
classes of study groups among foreign born; 
The first, a very interesting group or class is 
our mother’s class in public school buildings. 
In these classes for mothers we have the care 
of the child under American conditions taught 
to the foreign born women; how to cook 
American dishes, how to sew American gar- 
ments, and while she is learning this touch of 
American life, she is learning the English 
language in a very interesting way. 

We have also the factory classes 


men and women in industry; and our largest 


for the 


group of classes today is in the industries. 
We have a large number of classes, and we 
have them at the time the men and women 
asked for them, either at the noon time where 
we ask the firm to allow an extra noon hour 
for the classes, or immediately after work; 
wherever we can have the best opportunity to 
meet the men and women. To show how that 
adjustment of time works in the industrial 


life, two or three years ago we opened a 
class in an industry, one of our large industries 
where, by the way, there are 1,031 non-English 
speaking men, by actual count—we opened a 
class, and the first night fifty-four men at- 
tended The employers put it ar 
half past seven in the evening. The men were 
At the end 


of two weeks we had four men in that class. 


the class. 
to go home and return to the class. 


I said: “Let’s have it during the day while 
the men are not tired, make it a little easier.” 
fourteen, and in two 


We started with about 


weeks we had ninety in the class. That only 
goes to show the importance of the adjustment 
} 


of time in relation to the foreign born classes 


We also have a large group of classes in the 
different institutions of Chicago. We have for two 
years had a class for foreign born women in 
classes in the hos- 


the Bridewell. We have 


pitals for the 
English 
1- 


Our newest group of classes is in office build- 


returned soldiers who do not 


and institutions of that type 


speak 
ings of Chicago. There we meet the janitors 
and janitresses and scrub women, a group of 
people who have little time at their disposal; 
that has given an opportunity of meeting people 
most interesting 


that to me has proved a 


group or class. Possibly the history of one 


these classes will explain many of our problems, 
development of one class, 


so I will trace the 


if I may, for a few minutes 

One of our classes met in this big concern 
The manager of the building said: “ Now, every 
non-English speaking man and woman 


must attend that class.” So the watchman came 


with us, the policeman of the store, and they 


all came up to that class. Very soon the man 
ager of the building, whom they called the 
Big Boss, said “there was five men making 
trouble; they did not want to come to the 
class.” I said: “I don’t much blame them, do 
you °” Well, he didn’t know why. I said, “Now 
if you will just let us try this thing out in 
another way we will see what we can do. If 


we are of any good at all to you or any of 
these people who are to meet in the class, we 
can make it interesting enough 
will want to come. We will try to give them 
sounds rather constructive, we will 
assure you it did take some weeks to overcome 
the first impression. 

At Christmas time however we had a little 
Christmas party for these foreign born friends, 
and we had some Polish music. There was not 
a dry eye among the Poles when the music 
That touched life; 


was something they had evidently been 


was ended. their whole 
that 
longing for in this new American surround- 
ing. 

The manager had asked me what he could 
do ? I said: “ We want some refreshments and 
we want a piano,” both of which he provided. 
When it came time to serve the refreshments 
the manager of the building served the scrub- 


(Continued on page 384) 
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For a Better To-morrow 
Residents of New York and its vicinity need 


nothing to remind them of the impressive in- 


ternational conference of women physicians 
which was held in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, last October. Women 


doctors from all the allied and some of the 
neutral countries assembled under the hospi- 
tality of the “Y” to confer together on the 
making of a better world. Representatives from 
the WoMAN CitIzEN had the pleasure of attend- 
ing some of the sessions of the conference, but 
in the midst of it the printers’ strike cut off 
all possibility of adequate presentation of this 
enterprise—one of the most effective post-war 
movements instigated and carried on by women. 

The impulse to this conference was furnished 
by the experience of women doctors in train- 
ing camps, Dr. Anna M. Brown, presiding 
officer, thus explained it: 

“The work of the Social Morality Committee, 
which welcomes you as guests to this confer- 
ence, began actually in 1913, when a commis- 
sion was appointed to discover whether there 
was some better way than had yet been found 
to awaken among women and girls an appre- 
ciation of their responsibility for sex irregular- 
ities and for those questions that had come to 
be social problems. When the war came and 
we found ourselves under obligation to expand 
to meet the conditions which were created by 
the excitement of war, we soon realized that 
there was more than one set of problems to 
deal with. The examination of the men who 
enlisted and were drafted showed how great a 
need there was for a better physical status than 
that which had been recognized by America. 
When women by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands were enlisted or drafted into industries 
or other new occupations, it was regrettable that 
there was no way of making physical examina- 
tions in their case in order to discover what 
their physical rating was. Our work in the 
realm of social education was in the nature of 


instruction to women and girls on the necessity 
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for discretion in their behavior toward the men 
who were in training and who gathered in large 
cantonments and training camps, were away 
from all the restraints that ordinarily guided 
them in their behavior toward other people. \\\ 
could not but recognize that when our boys 
were going overseas there should be some com- 
mon ground of thinking among the women of 
the countries to which they were going and the 
women of this country; but when we broached 
the subject, the men in charge of the Govern- 
ment program warned us that no suggestion 
must in any way be made to intimate that social 
conditions abroad were not perfectly all riglit, 
lest we be misunderstood and there should je 
resentment toward our attitude. We were not 
persuaded that that was the case. We could not 
believe that the women of other countries were 
not in exactly the same position that we were in 
ourselves, obliged to deal with a difficult set of 
problems for which, so far, no solution hid 
been found. 

“We, therefore, planned, away back before 
we knew the war was to stop, to bring about 
such a conference as is gathered here today. 
We planned that we would somehow get to- 
gether the women of the world by represent 
tion and with them undertake to study tl 
questions which have become of such vital mo- 


ment to women everywhere.” 


HE Proceedings of the International Cou- 

ference of Women Physicians are now 
published in six volumes by the Women’s Pre 
The volumes cover quite generally the large: 
groupings of subjects discussed, such as General 
Health, Industrial Health, Health of the Child, 
Moral Codes and Personality, Adaptation of 
the Individual to Life, and the Conservation of 
Health of Women in Marriage. 

These five volumes should be on hand {i 
study and reference by all social workers; th« 
are so full of needed information. 

There was one part of the discussion last yea 
from which the lay public was necessarily ex- 
cluded. These were the special sessions devoted 
to the study of social morality. This was not 
because of an effort to keep out the men and 
women of the great city of New York; but i: 
was justly inferred that the doctors could dis 
cuss more freely if they were not limited b 
an unprofessional public. 

Volume Five of the report—Adaptation o: 
the Individual to Life—is the one most inti- 
mately concerned with the theories of psycho 
analysis as a method of finding out the cub 
conscious life of individuals and of helping then 
to adapt themselves to the world about then 
Any reading of this volume, however slight. 
gives a thoughtful person a renewed sense o! 
the possibilities of good when men and women 
shall get together and without false modesties 
lay aside the silences of generations and tel 
the human truth; for men doctors and women 
doctors here in session were found reverently 


discussing the basic facts of life. 
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The report of the conference sums up its 
hope for future benefit for mankind from this 
frank interesex ex- 
change of views as follows: 

“1. A greater sense of the well-being of the 
We have learned the value of the 


international, interracial 


individual. 
mere life of a person, perhaps, but not so much 
the value of the complete fulfillment of that 
life. Women with their capacity for interesting 
themselves in the usual and commonplace are 
fitted naturally to develop a scheme of health 
betterment which will reach down to-every boy 
and girl, man and woman and stimulate to self- 
responsibility in regard to physical well-being. 

“2. A steadily increasing emphasis on the 
preventing rather than the curing of disease, the 
maintaining of vigorous bodies rather than the 
reconstructing of weaklings. 

“3. The refusal of women to regard any 
woman as an outcast for any reason whatso- 


Prostitution cannot, for the woman, ever 


éver. 
be a necessary evil. To regard it as such 
divides women abnormally into two classes 


which may become, in individual instances, com- 
petitors of each other. Women are ready to 


recognize that every woman who has ister- 
course without love and for material advantages 
is a prostitute at heart. The common humanity 
and, hence, the potential possibilities of pros- 
tituting their love are present in all women, 
uniting them in spite of gross and apparent 
outward differences among them. 

“4 A recognition on the part of all that 
any permanent cure for the evils of prostitu- 
tion or venereal disease will be brought about 
by education based on sound understanding of 
the problems involved. No permanent results 
will follow legal edicts; they suppress, but can- 
not eliminate. The abolishing of prostitution 
will take place in the exact proportion in which 
the desires and convictions of individuals are 
aroused in bringing it to pass and the outward 
conditions of life are adapted to the inner needs 


of human beings.” 


Still Rejoicing 
OVERNOR JAMES M. COX was one of 
the first persons to congratulate Mrs. Catt 
after the proclamation of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment by the Secretary of State. His 
telegram which was sent to Poli’s Theatre in 
Washington, read: 

“T appreciate the opportunity of taking this 
means of joining in the meeting on suffrage 
ratification. It is good to know that finally that 
which was looked upon as a privilege has been 
established as a matter of right.” 


ROM Scotland, Glasgow’s Equal Citizen- 
ship Society sent congratulations. 

The Swedish auxiliary sent most hearty con- 

gratulations from Anna Wicksell, its president. 

From the International Alliance came this: 

“Rejoicing with you” signed Bergman, Mac- 

millan, Wichsell, Holmgren, Whitlock, Petrini. 


Lady Aberdeen sent her “ warmest congratu- 
lations.” 

From Paris, France, “ Affectionate enthusiastic 
felicitations for end of strife,” were received 
from Madame Dewitt Schlumberger, president 
of the L’Union Francaise pour le suffrage des 
Femmes. 

“Chaudes felicitations” was the greeting of 
Emilie Gourd, speaking for Swiss Suffragetts. 

From Mr. and Mrs. William Jennings Bryan 
came another: “ Accept our hearty congratula- 
tions upon the great victory won for the suf- 
frage amendment by your splendid leadership. 
I am sure that the women of the land will by 
the wise use of the ballot hasten the triumph 
of every righteous cause and justify the labors 
of all who have contributed to this epoch mak- 
ing reform. You and your coworkers have 
justly earned the joy that now so abundantly 
rewards your patient and unselfish efforts.” 

One of the pleasant evidences of a new day 
was shown by the fact that John Wanamaker 
used paid advertisement space in the newspapers 
to express his rejoicing over the woman's vic- 
tory. Said he, in part: 

“For many years past the old men, the rich 
men, the slackers, who never voted on a rainy 
day, have left the elections in the hands of the 
millions of young men of the cities, States and 
Nation. 

“The coming to the front—and staying there 
—of the noble women of each State has brought 
on this day of a just and righteous freedom 
which has dawned upon the United States. 

“Tt ushers in the new era devoutly prayed for.” 

A much prized message came from Justic« 
Walter Clark of North Carolina: 

“Permit me to congratulate you on the great 
victory which you have achieved and upon thx 
superb generalship by which you have brought 
this final success to your cause. 

“You have led one of the greatest movements 
in all history and with a courage and an adap- 
tation of means to the end, which has been 
surpassed by no leader of a great movement. 

“Unlike the great leader of the Israelites, you 
have been permitted to enter the Promised 
Land. 

“When Lincoln, the leader of another great 


Edwin M. 


Stanton said: “He now belongs to the Ages.” 


movement for humanity, lay dead, 
You now belong to history and will take your 


place among the great leaders who have 
achieved success for a great cause. 

“Your title to fame is secure. Henceforward 
nothing can touch it. It will grow greater with 
the passing of the years.” 

Among the interesting cablegrams received 
since the proclamation by the Secretary of State 
are these from London: 


“ All 


earned victory, you have fought a good fight” 


here rejoice greatly over your well 


—Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 


“Heartiest congratulations, good wishes ’— 


Corbett, Ashby, International Woman Suffrage 


Alliance. 
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Women of Queen Elizabeth’s Time 


HE Working Life of the Women in the 

Seventeenth Century, lately published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, N. Y., is a note- 
worthy book, dealing with aspects of the woman 
question that almost all historians have over- 
looked. The author, Alice Clarke Shaw, Re- 
School of 
Economics and Political Science, “ by painstak- 


search Student of the London 
ing investigation has ascertained and brought 
out some of the underlying causes that led to 
the serious change for the worse in women’s 
condition in England in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury in the days of Queen Elizabeth.” As the 
author truly says, historians have paid little 
attention to the circumstances of the women’s 
lives, because it has been assumed that women 
remain about the same under all circumstances, 
whereas in fact women of the same race vary 
immensely from century to century as their en- 


vironment varies. 


This book deals with the changes in women’s 
character and status wrought by the changes in 


their methods of work. 
Organization for production is of three types: 


(1) Domestic where the goods 


produced are for the use of the family, not 


industry, 


for sale. 


(2) 


the unit for the production of goods to be sold 


Family industry, where the family is 


or exchanged, the family owning the stock and 
tools and themselves doing the work on their 
own premises, tte father, mother and children 
often working together, and the proceeds be- 
longing practically to the family as a whole and 


(3) Industrialism, where the employer owns 
the business and pays individual wages to the 


individual workers. 


In Queen Elizabeth’s time most of the women 
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were occupied in domestic industry or family 
industry. They were producers side by side 
with their husbands and a widow generally car- 
ried on her husband’s business after his death. 
The wives of the nobility managed the estates 
when their husbands were away, often for 
long periods; and even the wives of the poorly 
paid day laborers couid earn a living for them- 
The 
English women of Elizabeth’s time were hardy, 


selves and their children by spinning. 


active and courageous. 


As machinery came in, the old forms of in- 


Gustry gradually gave place to modern in- 


and the transition time 


tarm 


dustrialism brought 


terrible sufferings to laborers’ wives. 
Their husband’s wages were still too low to 
support them, and they could no longer support 
themselves. Enormous numbers of these starv- 
ing women and children became public charges. 
Even those who had work were inefficient be- 


underfed. Under 


women were more and more crowded out of the 


cause the new conditions 
skilled trades—not so much by masculine jeal- 


Mean- 


while, the wives of the rich had less and less 


ousy as by the changed economic order. 


to do with their husband’s business, and sank 


into idleness and frivolity. 


The author considers the effect of the changed 
industrial conditions upon woman’s capacity as 
producers, upon their motherhood, and upon 
their general standing and moral influence in 
She 


work which they did in Elzabeth’s time did 


scciety. finds that the hard and varied 


not seem to impair their motherhood, as they 
had large families of energetic children; but 


when the conditions changed so that great 


numbers of women were unable to support 


themselves, starvation impaired both their fer- 
tility and the health of their offspring. 
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The exclusion of women from skilled indus 
try and from a share in their husband’s work 
meant also a lessening of their educational op- 
portunities and a consequent lowering of their 
character and their good influence upon society 


The author says: 


“The general effect upon women of this ex- 
clusion, which ultimately limited their produc- 
tive capacity to the field of household drudgery, 
or to the lowest paid ranks of unskilled labor, 
belongs to a much later period. But one point 
can already be discerned and must not be over- 
looked. This is the alteration which took place 
in a woman’s productive capacity when her 
labor was transformed from domestic industry 
to wage-earning, under the conditions. prevail- 
ing in the seventeenth century. When employed 
in domestic industry, the whole value of what 
she produced was retained by her family; but 
when she worked for wages her family only 
received such a proportion of it as she was able 
tc secure to them by her weak bargaining power 
What this 


amounted to will be seen when it is remembered 


in the labor market. difference 
that the wife of a husbandman could care for 
her children and feed and clothe herself and 
them by her domestic industry, but when work- 
ing for wages she could not earn enough for 


her own maintenance.” 


The coming in of the “mechanical state” 
caused the individual to be looked upon as the 


unit, instead of the family, and this meant the 


male individual—with disastrous results. ‘“ We 
may even ask ourselves,” says the author, 
“whether the instability, superficiality and 


spiritual poverty of modern life, do not spring 
from the organization of a state which regards 
the purpose of life solely from the male stand- 
,-cint, and we may permit ourselves to hope that 
when this mechanism has been effectively re- 
placed by the organization of the whole, which 
is both male and female, humanity will receive 
She adds that this in- 
creased strength may enable them to grapple 


a renewal of strength.” 


successfully with the blind force of industrial- 
ism—* that force which, while producing wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice, has hitherto 
robbed us of so large a part of the joy of 


creation.” 


This is a very bare summary of a book that 


is full of rich and various meat. A. 8. B. 
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The Children and the Theatre 


VERYONE who is interested in children’s 

dramatic work will welcome the selected 
List of Plays for Children compiled by Kate 
Oglebay for the Community Theatre Exchange 
of the New York Drama League. The list in- 
cludes reference books, books on costumes, 
books of stories suitable for playing, and dra- 
matic readers besides plays published singly 
ind in groups. Each book is briefly described 
and the publishers and price given. 

The Community Theatre Exchange is a new 
ind very interesting phase of the work of the 
Drama League. It is maintained for the pur- 
pose of giving advice and information, sup- 
plying directors, coaches, designers and lec- 
turers to those who are producing plays; to 
students of the drama the exchange supplies 
lecturers on drama and the theatre, courses in 
reading and the study of plays, and critical 
bibliographies of plays and books on drama. 
To those who desire technical training the ex- 
change offers advice as to courses and teachers, 
as well as opportunities for employment along 
such lines. The Exchange has at its command 
the assistance of a corps of consulting experts, 
each one a recognized authority in his own 
field. 

For those who are not acquainted with the 
very worthwhile work of the Drama League 
the aims of the organization may be stated 
briefly. In the bulletin the League announces 
that it is a clearing house of dramatic infor- 
mation for the playgoers, the playwright, the 


student and the teacher. It aims to reach the 
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playgoer through a fortnightly review of the 
New York theatre called the Drama Calendar, 
and the reader through the pages of the Thea- 
tre Arts Magazine. For the student the League 
offers a Sunday afternoon lecture series. 

Last year the League experimented in the 
field of young people’s performances in the 
firm belief that the best plays—and not neces- 
sarily plays intended for children—are quite 
within their comprehension, and that from the 
standpoint of psychology an audience mainly 
made up of children has an advantage over an 
ordinary audience. The League bought the 
entire playhouse for a matinee for Abraham 
Lincoln, for George Washington, for the Piper 
and for Walter Hampden in Hamlet. From a 
financial standpoint the experiment was suc- 
cessful for the house was filled each time al- 
though there was no reduction in the price of 
The children 


were most enthusiastic and the players in each 


seats except in certain cases. 


cast felt their sympathetic appreciation. 

The League hopes to continue the young 
people’s performances during the coming 
season. 

The List of Plays and the books described in 
it, as well as other information may be ob- 
tained from the Drama League, 7 East 42nd 


St., New York City. 


Drama to Teach Citizenship 
HE drama as the medium for teaching the 
processes of government and legislative 
procedure has been adopted by the Committee 
on Education for Citizenship of the Boston 
League of Women Voters. The first of a 
series of plays which the League will present 
is entitled “ Senate Bill 575” and deals with the 
problem of child labor. Miss Eugenia B. 
Frothingham, the playwright, has made the 
little drama of double value through authori- 


tative data on the question involved. 


Hammock Stories 

OR the hottest days of all, Mr. C. C. 
Hotchkiss’s The Ivory Ball (W. T. Watt 

and Co., N. Y.), is almost too strenuous, It 
will require an extra pitcher of iced—whatever 
it is these days—to get one past the chapters 
where the characters are spread all over the 
South-west deserts panting with thirst. An 
awful idea for an August day. Then there are 
hot moments when Laurens, who is rapidly 
mandarin gentleman, 


pursuing a Chinese 


(Continued on page 385) 
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Brentano’s offer for sale the largest 
variety of Textbooks for the Study of 
Foreign Languages of all publishers, | 
domestic and foreign. 
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N out of door school in the heart of New 
York City with cable cars clanging by the 
front door sounds like an anomaly. But it is 
no anomaly; it is an adaptation, showing the 
resourcefulness and sympathy of a woman edu- 
What she has done is to tackle New 


York’s problem where she finds it. 


cator. 


It is not just the problem of the child—al- 
though that would be supreme with her—it is 
the problem as well, of the mother and of the 
home. 

How can a tender growing thing like the soul 
of a little child expand in the tight packed town? 
is the question she has been asking herself, and 
in seeking answers she has attempted some- 
thing individual and different. 

There are three ways in which her philosophy 
is unique, and several points of contact where 
New 


It needs space. So 


it meets the demands of the moment. 
York is a congested city. 
this out of door school in a business block 
carries the school to the space which is found in 
Central Park, not more than a stone’s throw 
away, provided the stone is thrown by an expert 
and without kimona sleeves. There, classes are 
held for very little children, their being very 
little is point two in the philosophy of this edu- 
cator, who seeks to gather them under her wing 
from three years old to eight. 

It is part of her educational creed that chil- 
dren are not started early enough in the public 
schools of the city. 

OINT number three in her philosophy is 
P that the mother needs to have a place where 
she can put her child when she herself cannot 
give it all the care it needs. In the modern flat 
life of today, the modern mother has no place 
for servants in her close quarters. She must 
therefore have her children with her at every 
moment. She is often restrained from civic 
duties by the fact that there is no one with whom 
to leave the children if she wants to go to a 


political club or a social committee. She does 


WHERE KINDERGARTEN GIFTS ARE 





OF GIANT 


not even have room enough or leisure enough to 
smooth tired lines out of her face. And no 
child is the better for being constantly with 
a tired mother. 

To free the mother is a part of the out-door 
school plan, because she too needs that outside 
life, and the outside life needs her. No scheme 
of education which does not include the new 
demands which society has justly laid upon the 
mother in the home, can succeed in the opinion 
of the head of the Out Door School. 

To meet this need, she has also planned a 
Good Time Club to which children may come 
after school hours when the mother is a busi- 
ness woman, perhaps, or when she is not well, 


or when a newer baby claims her. 


HESE are some of the ways in which the 

care of little children can become expert 

and collective with no wrenching of family ties. 

And the small child is taught to find his way 

about in this out-of-doors world. Every day 

when it is not impossible weather, he is taken 
to the park for his class room work. 

For the kindergartners, nature herself fur- 
nishes a big table of earth or sod, and kinder- 
garten gifts big enough to show on park spaces 
are used instead of small blocks on small tables. 
Reading classes are held out of doors, story 
telling groups find a happy setting for a fav- 
orite tale. 

This is not so much a new movement as a 
new use of existing facilities, an effort to fit 
the needs of mother and child for the better- 
ment of both, a recognition that woman has 
more to give to husband and children, when 
she has time to receive something herself and 
not give constantly out of an empty life. 


Adapting Art to Life 
HE School of Fine and Applied Arts in 
New York City is meeting one of the big 


SIZE 








needs of the day, that is the need for a trained 
group of men and women to adapt art to life. 

Its scope includes artistic posters, interior 
decorating, costumes and advertising. That is, 
it seeks to make our every day world in which 
we must all live three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, look a little less like an accident 
and more like an intention. 

Nothing so impresses upon the public the fuact 
that here is a field where missionary zeal is 
desired, than a survey of the garden variety of 
posters set up in public places and which fre- 
quently discourage the public from ever want- 
ing to know anything further about the product. 

Last year the School of Fine and Applied 


Arts had six hundred men and women students. 


Education for Society 
ISS EILEEN EDNA POWER has the 
honor to be the first woman elected in 
England to one of the Albert Kahn Fellow- 
ships, which have been increased to one thousand 
The object 


of the Fellowship is to enable the Fellow to 


pounds each for the current year. 


travel for at least twelve months in foreign 


countries in the interest of sociological study. 


Americanization 
(Continued from page 379) 

women and the janitors and janitresses him- 
self, which seemed to me rather a rights step 
in a democratic way. A few nights ago this 
manager of the building was ill, and the les- 
son that night suggested by the teacher was 
the writing of a letter in English. When they 
got through, every member of that class had 
written a letter to the manager of the building 
and asked that it be sent. 
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Hammock Stories 
(Continued from page 383) 


named Chow T’su, seems to need more air 
than he can get in an Orientally draped room 


at the top of a house. 


This is a tale of priceless loot from a Chi- 


nese temple which has found its way into 
Mexico and the U. S. A. just in time to make 
a regular photoplay scenario about one John 
Laurens, and a lady who first appears in the 
guise of a youth. Nothing is lacking to this 


smashing romance but probability. 


F the day prove too hot for the complex dif- 
I ficulties of Chow T’su and his knockout 
ivory trinket, why not try Douglas Grant’s 
Single Track (W. T. Watt and Co.), which 
has the advantage of being located in Alaska. 
Here is nothing occult nor yet old-worldish. It 
is a plain American roughhouse story in which 
the plot goes through enough knockdown and 
dragout episodes to please even the insatiable 
The in- 


etitable incognito rich girl is on the scene, the 


American demand for such incidents. 


war is brought in just enough to make a pop- 
ular background, and the story races to its 
predetermined happy conclusion at the rate of a 
mile a minute. 


7: is hard to be patient with the slow move- 
ment of Anne Douglas Sedwick’s ‘“ The 
Third Window.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


This is said to be Mrs. Basil de Selincourt’s 


first novel since 1913. It is a subtle character 


study, not so firm in its outlines as “ Tante” 


and morbid, very morbid. It is one of these 
attentuated soul plays in which one personality 
spreads a miasma over another. Inconspicuous 
Cicely Latimer in her weather-beaten mourning, 
her bleached personality, her awful intensity 
abides in the back ground of this story and 


jJominates it. 


It is not the morbidity of Cicely that frets 
the reader, however, it is the endless conversa- 
tions of the lovers about Antonia’s love for 
Bevis and whether it is or it isn’t disloyal to 
her dead husband Malcolm. They talk about 
ncthing else, that is Antonia talks of nothing 
else. Bevis, who has some real troubles, such 
as an artificial leg and a generally battered up 
constitution due to the late unpleasantness in 
Europe, gets so worn out with Antonia’s fidg- 
etting over her soul and splitting hairs about 
loving Bevis more than Maleolm or Malcolm 
more than Bevis, that one marvels at the poor 
man’s patience. Antonia seems to the reader 
but a poor sort of a companion anyway, her 
mind being so cobwebby and devoid of fresh 


air and sunshine. 


Meanwhile the morbid Cicely is tuning up 
the idea that Malcolm, himself, is about to take 
a hand in the discussion and appear some fine 
night in the garden to reproach Antonia. An 
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unpleasant idea, which Malcolm, who seems to 
have been a gentleman when on earth, would 
never have thought of himself. As for An- 
tonia, her none too vigorous mind is altogether 
teco much overwrought by her hysterical and 
introspective state to know whether she really 
saw her husband out of “the third window” 
ot only saw what Cicely’s mind willed she 
should see. 

The tragic results were just the same in any 
case. Of course, one could not help but be a 
little relieved that Bevis should at last break 
loose and tell Cicely what he thought of her. It 
must have done him good after all those drab- 
toned dialogues with Antonia, who was as well 
off dead herself as mulling about forever over 
her languid emotions. If only Cicely had put 
herself out of the way too and left what phy- 
sical fragments of Bevis there were to re- 
adjust themselves as well as possible to the 
world of living beings it would have been a 
good idea; for Cicely was one of those crea- 
tures who live in half worlds of their own, 
where neither living nor dead can commune in 
peace. 

If one likes morbid psychology “The Third 


Window” oozes it. 
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votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


MAKES VOTES EFFECTIVE AND GIVES REAL REPRESENTATION ? 


Send for literature to American Proportional Representation 
League, 1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Woman Citizen 











social life. 
first real 


your 
grammatical 


take 
tion, 





esteem of others. 


influence on your success. 


efficient in the essentials of correct English. 


Old Methods Too Hard 


The reason so many people make mistakes 


applied—and rules are hard to remember. 
Especially for the new Americans is English 
unusually puzzling. Even college graduates 
unconsciously make glaring errors and little 


themselves. And those whose training has 
been limited to Grammar School or High 
School constantly fail to grasp the difficult 
rules of correctness in speech and writing. 


A New, Simple Method 


A simple method has been invented by 








OTHING re- 
a veals your 

real self so 
completely as the 
English you use in 
your business and 
The 
impres- 
sion you make on 
people is through 
language, 
written or spoken. 
A little mistake in 
us- 
age, or a little mis- 
in punctua- 
spelling or 
pronunciation, may easily lower you in the 
Whether you realize it or 
not, your ability to speak and write clearly, 
convincingly and correctly has a powerful 
Yet the average 
person is, by actual test, only 61 per cent. 


in English is that old methods of teaching 
are too hard. Rules must be memorized and 


suspect that they are thereby handicapping 


Little Mistakes in English Which Cost You Money and Friends 


which you can acquire a command of the 
English language. Sherwin Cody, one of the 
best-known teachers of practical English, 
after twenty years of research and study, has 
perfected an invention which places the abil- 
ity to talk and write with correctness and 
force within reach of every one with ordi- 
nary intelligence. 

On Oct. 15, 1918, Mr. Cody was granted a 
patent on his unique device, and now he 
places it at your disposal. You just go ahead 
and do the lesson given on any particular 
page and then you see just how Mr. Cody 
would correct that paper. Extra blanks are 
furnished for additional tests, so you can al- 
ways see exactly how you stand and how 
you are improving. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


And the wonderful thing about Mr. Cody’s 
method is the speed with which these habit- 
forming practice drills can be carried out. 
When you can write the answers to fifty 
questions in 15 minutes. and correct your 
work in 5 minutes more, it gives you a good 
idea of the practical and effective value of 
this course. It saves time because you learn 
quickly through HABIT instead of RULES. 
And the lessons are so interesting and fasci- 
nating that it’s just like playing a game. 
Each day you can check yourself and SEE 
how much you are improving. 


A New Booklet Free 


A new booklet has been written, explain- 
ing Mr. Cody’s remarkable course in detail. 
If you ever feel your lack of Language 
Power, if you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in grammar, spelling or punctuation, if 
you cannot instantly command the exact 
words with which to express your ideas, 





this book will prove a revelation to you. 

A polished and accurate command of the 
English language not only gives you the 
stamp of education, but it wins friends and 
impresses those with whom you come in con- 
tact. Many men and women spend years in 
high school and years in college largely to 
get the command of this key to social and 
business success. And now a really efficient 
system of acquiring an unusual command of 
English is offered to you. Spare-time study 
—15 minutes a day—in your own home will 
give you power of language that will be 
worth more than you can even realize. 

Write for this new free book, “ How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English.” Merely 
mail the coupon, or a letter, or even a postal 
card. You can never reach your greatest 
possibilities until you know the English lan- 
guage thoroughly. Write today for the free 
booklet that tells about Mr. Cody’s simple in- 
vention for making command of language 
easy. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH 
459 News Building, Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH 


459 News Bldg., Rochester, New York 
Please send me at once your New Free Book. 
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A Challenge to New Voters 


UGUST 18, 1920, records a never-to-be 
forgotten day in the annals of the Amer- 

ican Woman. 
On that day, 
breadth of these great United States of Amer- 
ica, in the ratification of the Federal Amend- 


throughout the length and 


ment by Tennessee, automatically the enfran- 
chisement of the women of these states, be- 
came an established fact and the morning of 
August 19th dawned upon a new era. 


I appeal to my sister citizens to join hearts 
and hands and solemnly covenant that this new 
era shall be a great era—the greatest perhaps, 
the world has ever seen. 


I appeal to these new citizens, not as women, 
but as world-builders, to recognize that this 
call to larger service is most sacred and in- 
spiring and if it is true, as it has been claimed, 
that women is more spiritual than man—let 
them prove here and now, the truth of this 
claim—in all that it connotes. 


Let the citizens of this new era turn their 
backs~resolutely upon the tawdry, cheap game 
of “politics”, which has degraded and de- 
meaned our great country and made of it, in 
this last year, an object of severe ridicule, 
before the peoples of the world. Let them ad- 
dress themselves seriously and conscientiously 
to the great problems which challenge the 


thinkers of the world, in this critical hour, 
studiously seeking to solve them, by the ap- 
plication of the majestic, scientific laws of 
Political Economy and practical disinterested 
statesmanship, realizing that the real law, un- 
derlying every phenomena is one with the 
moral law. 


Let these new citizens go forth to struggle 
for the right with the same intrepid spirit that 
our brothers and sons displayed in the bitter, 
bloody years just gone by. 


Let no fear of contumely, ridicule, even per- 
secution deter them, nor must they falter when 
assailed, but stand unflinchingly for the right. 


May these new citizens repudiate narrow 
creeds or concepts or any issues, which bring 
prosperity—for a privileged class, while struggle, 
conflict, perhaps destitution wreck the lives of 


those less fortunate. 

May the spirit of tolerance mark our new 
citizens. May they spurn petty personalities 
and prove themselves superior to prejudice, 
hostility to opponents or unworthy policies, di- 
rected toward class, party or individual ag- 
grandizement. 

The women of the United States have today 
the greatest opportunity for noble, disinterest- 
ed, international, humanitarian service which has 
ever been opened to any group before in the 
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history of the world for Fate has clearly desig- 
nated the high destiny of this country of ours. 
The magical word of “ Brotherhood” has been 
spoken. 

This word has had its sacred baptism of 
blood, poured out from the hearts of our sons 
in those cruel fields in France. 

Let these new citizens in to it, that the great 
sacrifices shall not have been in vain, but con- 
secrate the best powers of their being to con- 
structing a new world—which shall be based, as 
a gifted Christian has expressed it, upon “ the 
leadership of Virtue and the equalization of 
education.” 

GERTRUDE WINDER Haywoon. 


Leadership in Motion Pictures 
(Continued from page 365) 
tion of such evidence and in many fields of 
the educational work that the Community Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau is beginning a great work 
of evolutionary improvement in social groups, 
working out in practice the implication in- 
volved in its name “Community,” which the 
United States Government has now given its 
full protection over in connection -with motion 
this being based upon. the 
Bureau’s long and successful use of this name 


pictures, right 


in motion picture work. 
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A few 
OF THE NEW 


PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


ALPHABETICALLY 
LISTED 


* 


Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle 
in “The Round Up” 
A George H. Melford Pro- 
duction 


A Paramount Picture, 


+Enid Bennett in 
“Her Husband’s Friend” 


Billie Burke in 
“Frisky Mrs. Johnson’”’ 


Ethel Clayton in 
“A City Sparrow” 


_A Paramount Picture * 


Ethel Clayton in 
“Sins of Rosanne” 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
“Humoresque” 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Restless Sex” 


Al Paramount Picture 


Dorothy Dalton in 
“Half An Hour” 


A Paramount Picture: * 


Dorothy Dalton in 
“A Romantic Adventuress” 


Al Paramount Picture * 


Cecil B. ae Produc- 
t 


on 
“Something to Think 
About” 


A Paramount CPicture * 


Elsie Ferguson in 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” 


AA Paramount Picture * 


George Fitzmaurice’s Pro- 
duction 
“Idols of Clay” 


A) Paramount CPicture 
George Fitzmaurice’s Pro- 


duction 
“The Right to Love” 


A) Paramount Picture * 
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it will be a good show: 
Gy the name—that’s how. 
4 Not by the title, nor the plot, nor the cast, but by the 
name that guarantees quality in all these. 
\ Paramount Picture. 
z Though times change, though personal popularities 
5) wax and wane, one thing is constant, and that is the 5 
pj steady demand of the whole nation for Paramount 
Pictures 
A Know what to go by in all the ins and outs of your 
= motion picture experience. Know that Paramount 
z wways delivers. el 
Find that name and you find a good show. 
=) {) 























A few 
OF THE NEW 
PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


(Continued) 
ALPHABETICALLY 
LISTED 
* 


Dorothy Gish in 
“Little Miss Rebellion” 


* A Paramount Picture 


William 8S. Hart in 
“The Cradle of Courage” 
A Wm. 8. Hart Production 


* A Paramount Picture 


tDouglas MacLean in 
“The Jailbird” 


~« AA Paramount Picture 


Thomas Meighan in 
“Civilian Clothes” 


George H. Melford’s Pro- 
duction 
“Behold My Wife” 


«AA Paramount Picture 


An All-Star Production 
“Held by the Enemy” 


+Charles Ray in 
“An Old Fashioned Boy” 


* AV Paramount Picture 


+Charles Ray in 
“The Village Sleuth” 


« A Paramount GPicture 


Wallace Reid in 
“Always Audacious’ 
(“Toujours de _ L’Audace’’) 


* Al Paramount Picture 


Wallace Reid in 
“What’s Your Hurry?” 


4 A Paramount Picture 


Maurice Tourneur’s Produc- 
tion 
“Deep Waters” 


* A Paramount Picture 


Bryant Washburn in 
“Burglar Proof” 


*. A Paramount Picture 
Bryant Washburn in 
“A Full House” 


* A Paramount (Picture 


+A Thos. H. Ince Production 





* That's how you know 














; FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L. LASKY Vic » CECIL B. DE MILLE Durector Genera: 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 
































A NEWSPAPER WHICH HAS CARRIED THE 
NEWS OF EVERY PRESIDENT’S ADMINISTRA- 
TION—SAVE THE FIRST TWO—CAN TRULY BE 
TERMED “A NATIONAL INSTITUTION.” 











OP" OR 119 years News Value and Journalistic Merit 
have been characteristic of articles appearing in the 


New York Evening Post. 


Since its establishment in 1801, successive gen- 
erations of Americans have formed the habit of 
depending upon its columns for facts. 





‘The New York Evening Post is an independent, 


not a partisan newspaper. 
It consistently follows the course of presenting facts 
and its utmost endeavor is to see that these facts 


are fundamentally sound, uncolored by partisanship 
or personal feeling. 


It is quoted and respected from coast to coast—and 


abroad. 


In news, in editorials and in advertising 


Che New York Evening Post 


Is a newspaper you can trust 
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